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ASSANDRA'S WARNING 
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¥ When she told him that certain enemies \ ; 


plotted his death. He didn't believe \\ 
er and therefore fell a victim to fateful \ \ 
; circumstances. \ \\\ 
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|! Danger Signals of Business 


credit losses cut deeply into earnings. 


We take the Credit Losses 


| 

| | Production and sales mean just so much energy wasted when 
. . . 
| An arrangement with Commercial Factors Corporation enables 


Ht | you to devote all your time and energy to manufacturing and 
| selling with the knowledge that your shipments are made with- 
| 
| 


rn out fear of loss thru failure. 


Your sales are discounted and the proceeds made available to 


you immediately upon shipment, in cash. 


| Hyd] | Collections are handled by a trained staff in a manner which 


promotes the cordial relationship existing between mill and 


nee customer. 





One of our officers will be pleased to call and discuss the details 


of our plan with you. 





| COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


| 

| | | Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
| | Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 
Hii 
| 


ree TWO PARK AVENUE .- ae - NEW YORK 
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The Superintendent and the Overseer 


i be man in the mill, like the man in the 
street, is apt to be overlooked these days. 

’ressure upon businesses to make headway, or 
even to hold their own, focuses attention on the 
executive heads of those businesses. ‘To them, 
goes the appeal for leadership. To them, goes the 
credit for such progress as is achieved. 

(heir burden, it is true, has been a great one. 
Consequently their recognition should be in pro- 
proportion. 

llowever we have yet to meet a leader in in- 
dustry or in trade who has done a job during the 
last year or two and who does not realize that his 
accomplishment would have been impossible with- 
out the cooperation of his entire organization. 


v 


|'extile manufacturers have been called upon to 
make radical adjustments in recent years. They 
have had to effect rigid economies, to adapt the 
type and quantity of their product to demand, to 
reorganize selling methods. In each of these and 
many other activities, they themselves could do 
little more than initiate the change and check 
The actual conduct of the job itself 
was largely in the hands of their operating per- 


SOT nel. 


progress. 


(‘pon many of the latter, this demand for 
change was particularly burdensome. They had 
grown up in an industry whose practices were 
based on traditions of generations long past; they 
had, perhaps, inherited their own family tradi- 
tions from fathers or grandfathers who had 
served in textile mills before them. 

‘eaking away from such a background is much 
ha:der on the man who takes orders than on the 
min who gives them. The latter has at least 
thought through; he knows the necessity and rec- 
og izes the remedy. The former must take part 
0! the intermediary processes of reasoning on 


oupled with this, he has had to accept con- 
tion of his personal income which was often 


proportionately more severe than that experienced 
by his superiors. 

That so many of the superintendents and over- 
seers of textile mills have been able to rise above 
both these handicaps and to contribute so mate- 
rially to the job done in many companies is a 
tribute to the caliber of the operating personnel. 

In fact, it is not unfair to say that superintend- 
ents and overseers have in some cases suffered 
from a third handicap: lack of vision on the part 
of their chiefs. We mentioned above the neces- 
sity for accepting decisions partly on faith. The 
reduction of this necessity is one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of an executive—and one which is 
not always fulfilled. 

It is not an easy one. Pressure from competi- 
tors, from customers, from banks, does not breed 
a philosophical attitude. Nerves frayed by such 
pressure must be kept in check during dealings with 
outsiders; it is but human that they are allowed 
manifestation during the comparative relief of 
dealing with one’s own organization. And yet 
there is probably no more basic need than that of 
securing the cooperation, and above all the under- 
standing, of those who are to do the job. 


v 


To a large degree, the pressure on chief execu- 
tives will continue during 1932. To an equal 
degree, the intelligent helpfulness of operating 
executives will be in demand. 

Developing this helpfulness calls for far more 
than sound human relationships, as that term is 
generally understood. It calls for more than 
“good will,” or a paternalistic type of affection. 
It calls for a scientific study, on.the part of man- 
agement, of the problems affecting his key person- 
nel; and an equally scientific study, by the latter, 
of their relationship to the company problem. 

Textile manufacturers, it has been said, need— 
and are developing—mental flexibility. The com- 
ment is equally true as applied to their superin- 
tendents and overseers. 
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The Week 


in lextiles 


as Reflected in This Issue 


General 


Carpet Design 

A taste for color combinations is 
pointed out as one of the prerequisites 
of a good carpet designer. A knowledge 
of period design is also essential to this 
type of work. The part that color plays 
in this phase of the textile industry and 
a guide for the selection of colors are 
described. (page 20) 


Merchandising at Burlington 

Sound merchandising and realization 
of possibilities offered by rayon stand 
out in the development of the group of 
mills headed by L. Spencer Love, Bur- 
lington, N. C. Origin and growth of 
group is traced. (page 24) 


Double-Cloth Narrow Fabrics 


In describing the designing and 
weaving of double-cloth narrow fabrics, 
it is pointed out that there are several 
methods of stitching the two cloths to- 
gether. In some instances it may be 
desirable to use the stitching thre:.ds to 
obtain a spot effect in the fabric. 
(page 30) 


Urges Higher Commissions 


Reduction of commissions through 
greatly reduced dollar volume has seri- 
cusly handicapped selling houses at a 
time when they need every aid, accord- 
ing to Floyd W. Jefferson, Iselin, Jef- 
ferson & Co. He advocates higher 
rates of commission. (page 37) 


Teletypewriter Service 

The essential features of the new 
teletypewriter service are outlined. The 
advantages attached to the instantane- 
ous exchange of written communica- 
tions are self-evident. (page 42) 


Rubber-Cotton Loom Parts 


Cotton is used in combination with 
a rubber compound for fashioning 
improved lug-strap holders and pickers. 
The combination is designed to pro- 
vide long wear and elimination § of 
shuttle bounce. (page 43) 
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No Recovery Without Inflation 

An early recovery in business is im- 
probable unless the country is forced 
into some sort of an inflationary spurt, 
says Dr. L. H. Haney writing in this 
week’s TExTILE Wortp Analyst. <A 
cautious and liquid position is indicated, 
he states, until either the necessary re- 
adjustments in credit and business are 
completed or it becomes evident that 
we should get aboard a temporary in- 
flationary spurt. (page 47) 


Cotton 


Spring Cotton Fabrics 

A group of new cotton fabrics de- 
signed for spring by leading houses is 
shown, as well as one old favorite which 
is again popular. (page 25) 


Spinning Rings 

An improved procedure for the manu- 
facture of accurate spinning rings is 
described. Finishing has been perfected 
to the point where it is unnecessary, in 
some cases, to break in new rings. 
(page 42) 


Raw Cotton Stable 


Raw cotton holds at relatively stable 
basis. Southern selling on bulge sliced 
off the top prices and prevented any 
further advance. (page 51) 


Cotton Yarns Quiet 


Call for small lots for immediate 
shipment still features cotton yarn mar- 
ket, but some of the cut-throat prices 
have disappeared and the strength of 
raw cotton is a constructive factor, 


(page 51) 


Cotton Goods Prices Advance 


The cotton goods market quieted 
down this week after a spurt of about 
eight days which saw the largest vol- 
ume of transactions for several months, 
Print cloth prices climbed another ic., 
making a total gain of 4c. per yd. in 
a little over two weeks. (page 55) 


Wool 


Judging Tops 

Various points to consider in judging 
worsted tops are outlined, but it is 
pointed out that the examination of 
samples should be given the amount of 
time that the importance of the work 
permits. (page 33) 


Light Waste Ends on Card 


Three possible reasons for the waste 
tapes not taking care of the waste on 
the sides of a woolen card are outlined. 
The speed of the fancy is often a gov- 
erning factor in this respect. (page 44) 


Worsted Yarns Firmer 


Although the volume of worsted yarns 
sales remains unimpressive, prices are 
showing considerably more __ firmness 
than previously and a greater degree 
of optimism has been created. (page 51) 
‘ 


Wool Values Stable 
Raw wool is meeting with a fair de- 
mand and the statistical position makes 








The Textile Outlook 


CATTERED bright spots sparkle in the textile picture this week but 
they are only enough to attract attention without inducing any wide- 


spread illumination. 


Cotton goods continued their advance of a week 


ago with a fairly steady raw material market behind then and strong buy- 


ing interest on limited lines of goods. 


The spring hosiery outlook is 


another bright spot as new lines show only moderate reductions, prin- 
cipally on novelties, and sufficient general strength to stimulate the market. 
Silks are more cheerful at the moment due to a rise in raw silk and more 


interest from buyers. 
outlook is not so encouraging. 


Printed silks, however, are a bit weak and their 
Wool goods also have struck a snag and 


keen competition has weakened prices particularly on the low-priced 


worsted end. 


There is talk of excess supplies of wool goods that are 
proving burdensome and fall 1932 openings are likely to be late. 


It is 


too much to expect a sharp textile upswing until general business turns, but 
by careful control of production each branch of the industry can get the 


best out of the situation. 


As in 1931, individual effort of particular firms 


will maintain sales and profits for them despite the multiplicity of diffi- 


culties they face. 
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for a steady and even market. En- 
larged buying is expected before long. 
Woo! wastes, rags and reworks continue 
dull. (page 53) 


Forced Selling Weakens Fabrics 
Tendency of weavers of medium- 

priced worsted to force goods on un- 

willing market, has precipitated a weak 


price situation. (page 55) 


Knitting 
Lace Hosiery Vogue Growing 


Prospects are good for a profitable 
season in both staple and _ novelty 
hosiery, buyers were told at the second 
hosiery clinic held by the Berkshire 
Mills, Reading, Pa., last week. Amos 
Parrish reported a growing demand for 
novelty mesh and _ lace-top hosiery. 
(page 36) 


Stitches Per Foot in Hose 

Common methods of specifying the 
construction of knit goods are described. 
A designation of the number of stitches 
actually formed from one foot of yarn 
is recommended as the most accurate 


method. (page 44) 


Shade Contrast in Hose 

Mixing of two lots of silk is de- 
termined as the cause of a shade con- 
trast between the foot and leg portions 
of silk hosiery. Any difference in the 
treatment of the raw silk is likely to 
show up in the finished stocking. 
(page 45) 


Summer Underwear Active 

Balmy January days stimulated call 
for lightweight underwear and abruptly 
halted duplicate call for ribbed gar- 
ments. (page 56) 


Women’s Sweaters Scarce 

Spirited demand for women’s medium 
weight pullover sweaters exceeds sup- 
ply and mills are selling ahead. Swim- 


suits quiet. (page 56) 





A.C.M.A. Annual Meeting Late in April 


MERICAN Cotton Manufacturers Association will hold its annual con- 

vention in Atlanta, Ga., during the third week in April, according to an 
announcement by W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the association, following 
a meeting of the board of governors at the Charlotte (N. C.) Country 
Club on Jan. 19. It is expected that the convention will be held at the 
Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. The association will appoint a committee to 
cooperate with officials of textile schools in the South in the development 
of more practical courses of study and for suggesting changes in the 
laboratory facilities at these institutions. 


Firm Hosiery Price Policy 

Announcement of new hosiery prices 
shows moderate cuts in mesh lines; gen- 
eral tendency to resist downward pres- 
sure by buyers. (page 56) 


Silk 


Silk Ass’n Holds 60th Dinner 

Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, and Thomas B. Hill, 
president of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., discussed the textile in- 
dustry and business generally at the 60th 
annual dinner of the Silk Association 
of America, held Thursday evening at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. (page 28) 


Softening Hard-Natured Fibers 

A double soaking by double immer- 
sion in a bath of soft, hot water and 
soluble oil is recommended for China 
and tsatlee raw silk. Details of the 
process are provided. (page 44) 


Spinners Expect Late Rush 

Late rush to buy spun yarn for spring 
broadsilk production is looked for by 
mills due to backward season. Thrown 
yarns quiet. (page 53) 


The Business Outlook 


me of seasonal acceleration in activity are still slight, excepting only 
& 


in steel, which is being mildly stimulated by slowly increasing auto- 


mobile output and scattered demand from other sources. 


Although our 


Firming of Yen Lifts Silk Prices 
Firming of yen brought 5-l5c. ad- 
vances in raw silk levels in New York. 


(page 53) 
Cantons Enjoy Good Call 


Pure dye cantons are in good de- 
mand and prices hold firm. Prints have 
weakened. (page 55) 


Rayon 


Rayon 1931 Output at Peak 

Rayon production for 1931 in the 
United States amounted to 143,900,000 
Ib., according to figures compiled by 
the Textile Organon, of Tubize Chatil- 
lon Corp. Consumption was set at 
150,100,000 Ib., which means a cut in 
stocks from a year ago. Further figures 
show that 1931’s gain in consumption 
was centered in the weaving field. 
(page 29) 


White Lines in Fabric 

The finisher is exonerated from the 
blame of the appearance of regular, 
straight, white lines in a rayon fabric. 
Faulty mechanical conditions in the 
knitting plant are more likely to be the 
cause. (page 44) 


Thread Slippage in Crepe 

When the construction of a rayon 
crepe fabric is low it is practically im- 
possible to prevent thread slippage. If 
low constructions are essential, the only 
solution to the problem lies in extra 
care in handling. (page 45) 


Crepe Popularity Helps Yarn 


index has risen for two successive weeks, merchandise movement by rail 


is unseasonably slack, and declining electric power production is a dis- Healthy demand for rayon flat crepes 


ippointing indication of continued industrial stagnation and diminishing has continued to a demand 
domestic consumption. The widening wave of wage cuts and retrenchment for — yarns. Prices steady. 
in public expenditure projects is steadily contracting consumer purchasing (page 53) 

power in a vicious circle. Security markets are marking time in the 

ibsence of evidence of better business and special stimulation by day to , 

day doses of favorable news from the foreign front and the railroad field. Processing 


Exeept for the striking strength in wheat and cotton, commodity prices are 
till saggy. Prospects of early improvement in the European picture ap- 
pear to have gone to pot with postponement of further reparation confer- 


Dyeing Machine 

An improved type of equipment, de 
signed to give better penetration of dye- 
stuffs, together with full yield of color 
is proposed. It is believed that the ma- 
chine will be particularly applicable to 
the dyeing of vat colors on piece goods. 
(page 26) 


ences, Establishment of the reconstruction corporation remains the out- 
standing assurance of stabilization in the domestic situation, despite the 
fact that its powers of credit expansion have been partly hamstrung by 


enatorial conservatism and timidity—The Business Week. 
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Careful Choice of 
Colors Is Key to 


Successful 


Carpet Design 


By C. F. Harleston 


T IS true of carpet design- 
[ that there is no branch 

of the textile trade where 
the designer - apprentice is so 
handicapped in his desire to 
become a_ proficient worker. 
The artist is quite as much at 
a disadvantage as the weave 
designer when he turns to floor 
coverings. The influence of the 
Orient is strongly marked ; and, 
whereas it may be said that the 
carpet designer does not lack 
material for his guidance, the 
wealth of design, traditional 
and historical, has a cramping 
influence. The first test of a 
design is style, and true style 
is insisted upon. 

An artist who has developed 
a very pronounced style in his 
work is not very adaptable to 
the trade; for, to be true 
in period style, the artist has to 
lose himself in the character of 
his adoption. Though there 1s 
no valid reason why a mongrel 
stvle should not be good style, 
we are not prepared to accept 
a rehash of ideas. To arrive at 
something new and to repeat 
this as often as change is 
desired is the problem that 
engages every design room. 

A knowledge of period de- 
sign is essential to the carpet 
designer; and as a preliminary, 
a general idea of the history 
of art is a necessary founda- 
tion. As the public taste veers 
towards one or another of the 
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movements, the designer will find it entails study anew 
to meet the new mode. A wide knowledge of style 
determines the value of ideas, the ability to d elop 
novelty, and the ability to harmonize drawing and color. 
This study also develops the knack of combining ya i0us 
elements into one cohesive idea which, if hagmo ous, 
results in good style. x 


Origin and Present Trend 


Historic style is represented by Persian, Turkish. 
[ndian, and other Asiatic patterns, of which most of 
the manufacturers have a representative selection. They 
may be regarded as safe designs. Many are reproduc. 
tions; in other cases the designer is called upon to pro- 
duce a pattern peculiar to the style, but which wil! not 
repeat designs already shown by competitive firms. The 
essence of style is the preservation of the writing—i.e, 
the drawing and the elements employed—even to the 
manner of distribution and certainly to the color oi the 
art aimed at. 

With these restrictions it is possible to create designs 
in every respect one-styled, true to type, and yet not 
copies of existing patterns, though the mannerisms and 
color are alike. 

Of the Chinese and Japanese patterns upon which 
designers have spent much recent study, it may be said 
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Fig. 1. Five designs showing Persian inspiration 
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Fig. 2. 


these have covered a useful phase in taste. The 
r-colored, busy pattern looks tawdry beside the 
«lox type of Chinese and Japanese design because 
| the breadth, or impression of breadth. The plain and 
the small damask do not satisfy a wide demand; but the 
light sprig distribution has had a more universal appeal. 
feature of the style is that of a plain-bordered 
upon which ornamental sprigs and sprays are 

sed. 
('} modernism it may be remarked that breadth is the 
i) of the artist, conscious or unconscious of a new 
ment. Some have acquired it by a reversion to the 
tract and to harmonious blending of color. To 
rve the human interest in another, the floral and 
etrical are combined. In a third, a praiseworthy 
pt has been made to draw upon landscape and sea- 
for pattern. Out of this emerges the fact that 
‘uropean movement is leading up to the establish- 
( of a modern style, and that it will be based upon 
lth of treatment and a spacious atmosphere. Other 
‘ns that are representative of many other styles are 
likely to influence carpet design, except in the case 
he prevailing nature patterns of cretonnes, which 
te against the abstract style and influence the estab- 
ent of the floral element, which is the most satis- 
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Group of carpet designs: (1) French, (2) Flemish, 
(3) Jacobean, (4) Chinese, (5) Modern 


fying decoration to the average 
mind. 

At Fig. 1 five examples are 
given of Persian design and 
styles derived therefrom, all of 
Oriental or Asiatic feeling. 
This may be contrasted with 
Fig. 2, which is not at all angu- 
lar and which is more modern 
in conception, being representa- 
tive of European style. In Fig. 
3 an attempt has been made to 
typify satisfactory modern de- 
sign, which might be analyzed 
as embracing breadth of treat- 


ment, naturalistic detail so 
treated, and light and shade in 
mass. 


Color Taste Essential 


In the textile trade it may be 
remarked that as the mechan- 
ical means of production be- 
come simpler, the artistic and 
especially the color phase of 
design becomes more compli- 
cated. This is true of carpet 
design. Too much of the 
teaching of color and its use is 
without any real method, and 
the cultivation of taste suffers 
from the lack of guidance. 
There is evidence that the un- 
cultivated mind _ instintively 
chooses the right color combina- 
tions, and surprisingly good 
taste is shown by islanders and 
people remote from civilized 
influence; but it must be said 
that an unlimited palette in the 
hands of the novice invites 
all kinds of atrocities in color 
scheming. 

Though much must of neces- 
sity be left to personal taste in the matter of color, 
there exist a few rules which lead to a better appre- 
ciation of good taste. Both extant examples of historic 
pieces of carpet and modern reproductions of period 
styles show the colors in that subdued and modified 
form that the dust of time has given them. The 
originals may have been harsh in some instances, but the 
graying effect of age has lowered the tone, and crude 
combinations are improved in this way. Theory in color 
has undergone and is undergoing some changes, and 
the modern conception of the attributes of color ascribes 
to them certain qualities that go far to determine their 
use and situation. In quoting these and in offering 
advice as to the determination of color schemes, no 
authority may be referred to; but the individual of taste 
will probably agree in a large measure with what appear 
to be apparent truths as to harmonious and satisfying 
combinations. 

The colors yellow, yellow-orange, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, wine, violet, yellow-green, green, turquoise 
blue, and ultra-blue are examples of nameable and easily 
recognized colors—first, from the standpoint of hue, and 
second, from that of pitch. Yellow, therefore, may be 
considered of a lighter tone than blue. If the hue of 
blue under observation is as light as yellow, then it is 
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usually referred to as light blue and is not what it is the 
custom to regard as standard blue. If it is conceded that 
the hues of the colors named have a tonal value apart 
from hue, then the following figure may be conveniently 
taken to show this: 


Yellow 
Yellow-green Yellow-orange 
Green Orange 
Turquoise Scarlet 
Blue Crimson 
Ultramarine Wine 
Violet 


Yellow and violet are diametrically opposite as regards 
hue and pitch, whereas turquoise and scarlet are opposed 
in hue only. Apart from some personal predeliction for 
certain colors and emotional connections, all the stand- 
ards mentioned have a beauty of their own. Yellow and 
violet are good, but turquoise and scarlet are poor in 
combination; so that it appears that what is lacking in 
the second pair is tonal contrast. This is extreme in the 
case of yellow and violet, and more so in the case of 
black and white. 


Tonal Contrast Important 


If orange and blue are taken as examples of opposite 
hues in which the tonal contrast has been lowered, it will 
be conceded that the pair are eminently satisfactory. 
On the other hand, green and crimson should be equally 
acceptable ; and though there are those who may not so 
readily accept this combination, it must be remarked 
that they are the essence of the Yaprak design, of which 
more yardage has been woven than of any other one 
pattern. From these findings it would appear that satis- 
factory coloring depends to a great extent upon tonal 
contrast, just as monochrome work is wholly dependent 
upon it. Juxtaposed hues of the same tone are 
agreeable but can be made so by the use 
of a different tone value. 

Colors from the tone platform may be made 
use of for successive contrast. For instance, in a design 
composed of medallion shapes, four such may be selected 
—scarlet, turquoise, violet (lightened to a middle tone), 
and yellow (deepened to a middle tone). In this way 
contrast is secured by colors all of which have the same 
tone value; hence each medallion calls for similar treat- 
ment with appropriate hues in which both tonal and hue 
contrasts play a part. 

A range of colors may be built upon the idea of a tone 
scale or octave—i.e., yellow Y-1 may be deepened by 
successive steps to the seventh tone Y-7. Other hues 
may be lightened or deepened as required to complete 
the octave; so that each hue has its equivalent of Y-1, 
as YO-1, O-1, S-1, C-1, W-1, V-1, to quote one side 
of the color circle. Hues of color that are too near to 
the primary or standard are not always agreeable in 
covering large areas, so that other scales are found to be 
necessary. Scarlet when grayed becomes terra, and this 
is accomplished by a small addition of the opposite hue 
(turquoise), the hue receding inwards towards a central 
point of neutrality. 

In this way, three appropriate scales may be created, 
with the first, grayed color and colored grays, labeled 
standards, two-standards, and three-standards. The 
scales are difficult to produce; but the designer is pos- 
sessed of a range of 84 standards, 84 two-standards, and 


of an outline 


salle 


84 three-standards, being 252 shades of color, plus a 
neutral series of seven tones. In composing schemes 
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of color, attention should always be paid to the natura] 
tone order in which the hues occur; so that if it be 
single, compound, or multi-colored, each hue should 
retain its relative degree of purity, which is destroyed 
when a naturally dark color is, in a lighter form, 
juxtaposed with a naturally light color in a darker form 
—that is, when the tonal values are reversed. 

The proportions of color in a scheme are in direct 
ratio to their position on the scale of tones. Generally 
speaking, when a luminous color becomes a ground color 
for the field of the design, it becomes modified—i.e,, 
orange-yellow is more often represented by a camel shade, 
The ability to trace such grayed hues to their proper 
base is another advantage which the above method 
offers. 


Trade Requirements of Design 


The usage of the trade is a necessary study and one 
with which the designer must fall into line if he is to 
function as a carpet designer. Whereas a carpet design, 
strictly speaking, should lie in its place and be equally 
satisfactory when viewed from any angle, it is perhaps 
needless to say that this is not adhered to. To be equally 
pleasing when viewed from top or bottom is desirable, 
but even this is sometimes overlooked. 

Designs are copied from antiques, which belong to a 
period when their use was other than that of a floor 
covering. The prayer rug at once explains a seeming 
departure from orthodox planning for floors. The real 
problem for the designer is to grasp the nature and 
needs of the market for pattern in this branch. There 
is an essential difference between carpet and cretonne 
design, though both are colorful styles. The satisfactory 
carpet pattern has the distinguishing feature of flatness 
of treatment, as in Persian examples, the floral elements 
being reduced to a mosaic of color. 

Outlining is a very general rule. 
the sense of modeling, are used with restraint, except in 
well-known French styles and occasional naturalistic 
patterns. Treatment in the flat does not mean that any 
floral or other form deliniated is given in the plan view, 
as a daisy might be said to be a series of loops 
symmetrically arranged around a central spot. Profile 
portraiture, three-quarter profile, and other perspective 
views may be turned into intriguing conventional shapes 
and, if successfully colored, will retain their identity. 
The identity of detail occurring in Oriental examples 
is frequently puzzling and leads to the supposition that 
the style is very alien to Western conception of pattern; 
but a little careful study reveals the fact that there is 
little that is really grotesque or, for that matter, that 
has not a very simple and natural derivation. The 
compound nature of the design plan explains the seem- 
ingly disproportionate detail sometimes encountered. 
Medallion forms, with the leading lines of stems carry- 
ing some foliage, have imposed upon them, detail drawn 
in miniature form. By this method the designer arrives 
at a rich assortment of hues. 


Light and shade, in 


Preparing Sketches 


The preparation of sketches in miniature form has 
much to offer, affording a means of displaying ideas 
without pre-knowledge of the quality or pitch for which 
each design is intended. There are, however, matiy 
patterns that have their origin in the manipulation of 
the small squares of color upon the point paper—patterns 
that are inadequately illustrated in miniature. At the 
same time, this form of sketch prevents over-elabora- 
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of detail, which, unless harmoniously colored, is 
restless. The sketches vary from 14 in. to 24 in. to the 
tt, or they may be quarter scale. The smaller sizes 
more convenient to handle. 
Both water color and water-poster color are in fre- 
nt use in this department. The laborious slab method 
in be detrimental to the expression of ideas. The 
antage of water color is the ease with which colors 
iy be retouched; but considerable practice is required 
, attain a good, clean finish. Body color is superior 
this respect, though much retouching spoils the result. 
For show purposes, the miniatures are frequently exe- 
uted upon boards and finished with an overlay mount. 
\fany are prepared upon good-quality cartridge paper. 
Should the margins of sketches become soiled, they 
iy be cut out and remounted upon cartridge paper, and 
then they may be scored upon the back along the edge 
the affixed drawing. The end of a paint-brush will 
do for this purpose. This forces up the paper along the 
edge of the sketch on the face side, and the result is to 
sink the drawing into the new mount, giving it a more 
finished appearance. A pencil line ruled just inside the 
‘lge of the mount also contributes to the finish. Full- 
sized models are the rule in some classes of carpet design. 
id there are instances in which this is essential. On 
large-scale work, the more economical method of mixing 
olor on the slab is adopted. To begin with, the sketcher 
should have some sort of rough layout of his idea for 
his own guidance, which will result in cleaner and less 
retouched originals. Such a drawing is referred to as 
the model, which is used for extension purposes, where 
is 1s necessary to the process. 


Materials for Sketching 


In the hand-tuft section of the trade, the preparation 
sketches, which, being specialized work and subject 

to customer’s approval, take the miniature form and 
where dimensions are given, are drawn to scale. Carpets 
re shaped to fit the floor in many instances. Frequently 
ily one carpet is made from a design, so that there is 
Drafting is car- 


irge amount of sketching required. 


~ 


Fig. 3. 
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ried out upon half-scale paper and requires very com- 
petent planning and handling. Axminster, moquette, and 
jacquard, including brussels, wilton, and gripper loom 
productions, are usually sketched full size, as it is diffi- 
cult to do the pitch justice in a small-scale drawing. 

In the tapestry-printing section of the trade and in 
others where designs require to stand a great deal of 
handling, an experiment with waterproof poster color 
is suggested. Designs have been produced by this 
medium which require no further treatment with varnish. 
Turpentine is used as a medium for thinning purposes. 
In the ordinary way, a hard-pressed surface paper keeps 
the oil on the surface and a varnished-like finish results ; 
but a mat surface may be attained by using linen-backed 
paper, which is more absorbent and yields a flat finish. 

In the use of pigment, there is a wide discrepancy 
between the painted and the dyed color; and the blackest 
pigment paint in the water medium has not the depth 
of the dyed result in yarn. The skill of the colorist is 
required to interpret the painting into terms of dyed 
pile. The waterproof-poster color has this desirable 
depth of hue; and the medium has much to recommend 
it for the purpose of drafting from miniature, but it 
requires competent hands. It could be adopted with 
advantage for some kinds of chenille extension work. 

There is freedom from restraint of repeat restric- 
tions in the hand-tuft trade; and the designs frequently 
partake of the medallion form, though the border-and- 
filling type of design lends itself more readily to awk- 
ward shapes where the carpet is planned to fit into 
recesses. Period designs constitute a large proportion 
of the patterns demanded; but it is sometimes required 
of the designer to match the modern wall paper and ligh* 
furnishings, especially with regard to color. The bulk 
of jacquard work must conform to the three-quarter 
width, though the seamless square is now very much in 
evidence. The same remarks apply to axminster and 
moquette. Full carpet designs are now a feature of the 
chenille axminster section. The square-yard filling or 
square-yard drop pattern with 4-yd. border has given 
place to larger medallion forms. 





Modernistic design embracing breadth of treatment, 
naturalistic detail, and light-and-shade in mass. 
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Merchandising 


Dominant Factor 
in Growth of 


Rayon Weaving in 
Burlington Mills Group 


By Ralph C. Maultsby 


Southern Editor, TEXTILE Wor.LpD 


@ The spectacular growth of the rayon industry during 
the last decade has been so dramatic in its appeal to 
public fancy that its complementary manufacturing 
activities—the knitting and weaving of the synthetic 
fiber—have been somewhat overshadowed. In_ the 
southern States, where approximately O8% of the 
country's rayon producing capacity is now located, we 
find many of the most important factors in the weaving 
and knitting of the chemical fiber. Adams-Millis Corp., 
High Point, N. C., Hanes Hosiery Mills Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C.," Richmond Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga., 
and others have expanded their operations until they are 
at present ranked among the leading producers in the 
rayon hosiery field. It was natural that many southern 
cotton manufacturers, looking for more profitable mar- 
kets, should turn to the weaving of rayon fabrics. An 
outstanding example of this development ts the group of 
weaving mills, headed by J. Spencer Love, of Burling- 
ton, N. C., which is the subject of this article. 


LAMANCE COUNTY, North Carolina, where the 
late Edward Michael Holt in 1837 established the 
first colored goods mill in the South, has been the 

scene of conspicuous developnfents in rayon weaving dur- 
ing the last five years. Throughout the last quarter of 
of the 19th century, and until nearly 10 years ago, the 
manufacture of colored cotton goods in Alamance 
County had been notably successful; but, when ging- 
hams declined in popularity, hundreds of looms in that 
section were forced to remain idle or attempt to produce 
other kinds of goods. Between 1920 and 1930, accord- 
ing to figures from O ffictal American Textile Directory, 
72,500 spindles and 3,000 looms in Alamance County, 
which had been producing ginghams, checks and other 
colored cotton goods, were scrapped and abandoned. 
The closing of these mills left hundreds of skilled 
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New York showroom of 
Burlington Mills drapery fabric department 


operatives without employment. Many textile workers 
in Alamance County are descendants of those who were 
employed in the mills established by Edward Michael 
Holt and his sons two and three generations ago. 
Obviously, textile labor in that section was particularly 
suited for the manufacture of colored and fancy goods. 
Hundreds of displaced workers, however, found employ- 
ment in the hosiery industry, which had its beginning 
in Burlington, largest town in Alamance County, about 
1907, but did not expand rapidly until after the War. 

The-story of rayon weaving in this section of North 
Carolina properly dates back to 1924 when J. Spencer 
Love, formerly of Gastonia, N. C., and his asscoiates 
organized Burlington Mills, Inc., a 10,000 spindle cotton 
mill for the production of flag cloth, scrims, and coarse 
dobby goods. ‘This enterprise continued as a cotton 
mill for several years, during which time rayon and 
jacquard weaving was started on a small scale, but with 
such success that about two years ago all cotton spin 
ning machinery was disposed of and the Burlington 
Mills are now engaged exclusively in the weaving of 
rayon and jacquard rayon-cotton colored mixtures. The 
mills’ requirements of cotton yarns are purchased. 

Not only has Burlington Mills, Inc., the original unit 
of the J. Spencer Love group of mills, become an 
entirely different type of plant from that which it was 


Burlington Mills Group 
Jacquard Dobby 
Company Looms Silk Looms 
Burlington, N. C.: 


Alamance Weaving Go... .6.00.0..20% oe 184 
Barlineton B1ls, INC ...6.cckee cess 204 216 
Burlington Dyeing & Finishing Co.... 8 
tiolt.. Love & Sain, inc.......... 180 a 
North Carolina Silk Mills, Inc....... - 180 
Piedmont Weavers, Inc.............. 50 254 
Sherwood Tapestry Mills, Inc......... 138 74 
Elon College, N. C.: 
Mayon PaGrics Got... sss siee viccesen af 178 
United Throwing Co............ 
Fayetteville, N. C.: 
Puritan Weeewite 9CO ok asa cdses es seae A 192 
Hemp, N. C.: 
The Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc........  .. 264 
Statesville, N. C.: 
Dutchess Fabrics Corp........ iinask, me 8 
PRM en cata emcee saa awiwic LA Saisie’ 652 1,550 
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in the first vears of its operation, but also during the 
jast ‘our and half years has come the organization of 
11 additional enterprises. Into this centrally controlled 
orgauization of 12 corporations, with a total of 2,202 
‘acquard, dobby and silk looms, are combined rayon 
dveing, throwing, weaving and finishing operations. The 
table on page 24 shows the number of looms and the 
location of each plant in the Burlington Mills group: 
Fxtending the chain of manufacturing processes in 


this group of mills is the Burlington Dyeing & Finish- 
ing (o., which has been organized to engage in the piece 
dyeing of bedspread and drapery fabrics. This concern 
began operating early last fall and is equipped with 
modern machinery for the dyeing and finishing of rayon 
fabrics. Another recent addition to the Burlington 
Mills’ family is the United Throwing Co., located about 
six miles from Burlington, equipped with the latest 


type rayon twisters and other yarn preparation machin- 
ery. Closely affiliated is the Southern Dyeing Co. which 
has equipment for dyeing all types of yarns and rayons 
by every practical commercial method. It is interesting 
to observe that the 10 weaving mills in the group have 
an annual rayon yarn consumption estimated at between 
6 and 10 million pounds, with total annual product of 
12 to 15 million dollars. 

\n analysis of the Burlington Mills’ group, with par- 
ticular attention to the structure of the organization and 
the policies that have been followed, reveals one factor 
standing out in bold relief—namely, intelligent and 
aggressive merchandising. Careful attention to manu- 
facturing details, the employment of efficient and highly 
skilled weavers, centralized purchasing, and relatively 
close proximity to the consuming markets of the country, 
have all contributed to the success of the group; but 
ie dominant element behind the rapid development of 
the Burlington Mills’ organization, without question, is 
successful merchandising. 

e production of the various units was sold through 
commission houses until about three years ago when it 
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was decided to sell direct. The volume of the mills’ 
output had reached such large proportions that direct 
selling appeared to be the most logical and economical 
method of distributing their various lines of bedspreads, 
draperies, crepes and other fabrics. Consequently, sales 
offices were established in the Central Hanover Bank 
3uilding, New York, and the merchandising of all lines 
is now under the direct control of the mills’ executives. 
In addition to the downtown sales office, the organi- 
zation maintains offices for the retail drapery trade at 
171 Madison Avenue, and for the cutting up trade at 
450 Seventh Avenue. 

The sales organization has been seperated into two 
main divisions. Bedspreads, draperies and novelty 
jacquard fabrics are handled by A. E. Ruff, formerly 
with Marshall Field & Co. The division selling rayon 
crepes and allied fabrics is in the charge of William 
Klopman, manager. Gordon Young, assistant manager 
of this division, is the organization’s stylist and fabric 
technician. 

J. Spencer Love, general manager and executive head 
of the entire Burlington Mills’ group, is a young man of 
exceptional genius as an organizer and manufacturer. 
His record in textile manufacturing, as indicated in this 
summary of the growth of his group of mills, is 
evidence enough that his activities and policies are 
neither circumscribed by tradition nor limited by lack 
of courage. His organization is composed of young 
men—the average age of executives being in the neigh- 
borhood of 30 years—but one has the very definite 
impression after personal contact with the executive 
personnel that these young men are “doing things.” 

It is evident from a study of the group’s operations 
that it has almost every advantage of a single large 
corporation, but still retains certain desirable features 
inherent in small unit operation. The centralized pur- 
chasing department, which is credited with many econ- 
omies in buying supplies and equipment, is under the 
direction of C. H. Gingher. 
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with three colors; offered by 
(Durene Association.) “Lacy Sheer” 
(Cotton-Textile Institute.) “Trellis” openwork mesh 
New York, in seven color combi- 


wer tier, left to right: “Chevron Pique,” a novelty development of staple pique, for tennis and spectator sports frocks, , 


r tailored blouses, and for waistcoats. 
colors matching or contrasting with the ground. 
gh fashion for beach garments and other sport cloths. 
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“Woven Tucks” built firmly into the ground fabric 
“Seersucker,” an old favorite again in 
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Vat-dyed fabrics showing difference in pene- 


Fig. 1. 

tration obtained by two methods of dyeing—A, sample 

from lot dyed on jig with Cibanone Green 3G tit 

reduced form; B, sample from lot padded on continu- 
ous machine with same dyestuff 


Improved Machine 
Designed to Give 


Better 
Penetration 


of Dyestutts 


By Winn W. Chase 


Assistant Editor, TExT1LE Wortp 


@ With dyeing equipment now available, difficulty is 
often experienced in securing good penetration and maxi- 
mum color value. This is particularly true in the case 
of certain of the vat and naphthol colors. An improved 
type of machine, which, it ts believed, will overcome this 
obstacle, is proposed in the accompanying article. We 
shall welcome comments from our readers on the applica 
bility of equipment constructed along the lines suggested. 
editor 

NE of the major problems encountered in the 

application of dyestuffs is to secure good penetra- 

tion of the yarn or fabric and at the same time to 
obtain the maximum color value. This difficulty is met 
with in dyeing various textiles irrespective of the class 
of dyestutf employed; but it is particularly troublesome, 
perhaps, in the application of certain of the vat colors to 
cotton piece goods. While a number of processes and 
machines have been developed in the attempt to solve this 
problem, those hitherto in use have not been entirely 
siiccessful or satisfactory. Recently, however, the present 
writer has devised an improved type of equipment which, 
it appears, will afford a satisfactory solution. 
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It is not proposed to review the theoretical reasons 
which have been advanced to explain why it is difficult 
to secure good penetration with certain dyestuffs. Rather 
we shall proceed directly to a discussion of the actual 
processes and equipment employed in dyeing. This 
description, in turn, will be limited to various metiiods 
followed in applying vat colors to cotton piece goo:'s. 


Vat Dyeing 


Three general methods are in common use for dyeing 
cotton fabrics with the vat dyes: (1) Dyeing on the jig 
with reduced color; (2) dyeing on the padder (or con- 
tinuous machine) with reduced color; (3) impregnation 
on the padder with unreduced color held in suspension, 
followed by reduction on the jig or other equipment. 

Each of these methods has objections well known to 
the dyer; but also each has its merits. With the first 
method, for example, while the color yield is good, it 
often is impossible to secure good penetration. With the 
second method, on the other hand, penetration is satis- 
factory, but’ difficulty is experienced .in obtaining full 
color value and maximum fastness. With the third 
method, while penetration is good and better color yield 
is obtained than by the second method, matching of shades 
is troublesome and extra handling of the goods and use 
of two types of equipment are entailed. 

Comparison of Figs. 1A and 1B shows the difference 
in penetration obtained by the first and second methods 
The sample illustrated in Fig. 1A is taken from a 500-yd. 
roll dyed on the jig with Cibanone Green 3G in reduced 
form. Where a portion of the warp has been removed, 
white spots evident in the filling threads attest to the poor 
penetration. The sample shown in Fig. 1B, taken from 
a lot padded on the continuous machine with Cibanone 
Green 3G in reduced form is well penetrated. A similar 
ditference in penetration is obtained by the first and 
second methods. Thus, in a sample before us which was 
taken from a roll dyed on the jig with Indanthrene Blue 
BCD in reduced form, lack of penetration is evident ; on 
the other hand, in a sample taken from a lot pigment 
padded with Indanthrene Blue BCD and subsequently 
reduced on the jig, the penetration again is satisfactory. 











Fig. 2. Jig of conventional type 





Fig. z= Dve padder 
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hig. 5. Jig fitted with submerged squeeze rollers 





1.6. Jig with submerged squeeze and draw rollers 


[he writer is cognizant of many of the expedients 


which have been resorted to in order to obtain better 
penetration than is possible in ordinary jig dyeing, and 
he recognizes that creditable work can be turned out by 
combinations or modifications of the three methods out- 
in However, in every case of which he is aware, 
extra handling of the fabric and use of at least two types 


iipment have been necessary. That is, when dyeing 
nedium and dark shades, both the jig and the padder, 
or two comparable machines, have been needed to give 
tull color value, together with good penetration. 


Dyeing Machines 
glance at the ordinary jig (Fig. 2) and a common 
"I ¢ ot padder (Fig. 3) is necessary at this point. When 
‘yeing with a reduced color, the jig enables the cloth to 


( 
be civen several passages through the dye liquor and to 
reniain in contact with the reduced dyestuff for a con- 


sicerable length of time; in this way the full color value 
is sccured. The padder, on the other hand, permits only 
a comparatively brief contact between the reduced dye- 
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stuff and the fabric, and full color value is not obtained. 
But the padder, by means of its squeeze rolls, mechani- 
cally forces.the solution of reduced dyestuff (or the 
suspension of unreduced color) into all parts of the 
fabric; and results in good penetration of the goods. 

A machine combining the essential features of the 
padder and jig is shown in Fig. 4. This equipment is 
constructed much the same as the ordinary jig, but is 
provided with squeeze rollers. Although this machine 
has been available for a number of years, apparently it 
has not been employed by vat dyers in this country. In 
Europe, where attempts have been made to utilize this 
type of equipment, it has been found that the selvages are 
more thoroughly squeezed, and upon batching, dry more 
quickly than the remainder of the fabric. Oxidation 
takes place ; and in the succeeding run—since the portions 
which have been oxidized pick up more color than the 
rest of the goods—dark selvages result. 





Improved Equipment 


In Fig. 5 is illustrated a machine of somewhat different 
design devised by the writer. So far as could be ascer- 
tained, this type of equipment has not hitherto been 
described. It will be noted that in this apparatus the 
squeeze rollers are located inside the dye tank and may, 
therefore, be ‘partially or completely submerged in the 
dye liquor. It is believed that this construction will over- 
come the objection mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
and at the same time will give both good penetration and 
full color value. In the ordinary jig (Fig. 2), the cloth 
beams act as draw rollers to effect the passage of the 
fabric backward and forward through the dye liquor; in 
the pad (Fig. 3), the squeeze rollers draw the cloth 
through the bath; either of these methods, or a combina- 
tion of the two, may, of course, be used in the case of the 
machine shown in Fig. 5. If desired, the machine can 
be driven in such a manner as to maintain a constant 
cloth speed; and likewise, each of the squeeze rollers 
can be driven at different speeds in order to afford an 
accentuated mechanical effect. Means for regulating the 
cloth speed and for giving any desired pressure on the 
squeeze rolls are provided. 

For treating fabrics with dye liquors which are 
susceptible to oxidation by air, use of jigs with sub- 
merged draw rollers has been suggested. This arrange- 
ment permits the cloth to be immersed in the dyebath 
throughout the dyeing operation, prevents premature 
oxidation of the color on the fabric, and thus avoids 
danger of mottled dyeings. As is shown in Fig. 6, here 
again submerged squeeze rollers can be employed to give 
better penetration. 

In dyeing vat colors with the machine illustrated in 
Fig. 5 it is possible to apply the color in reduced form ; 
or if preferred, first to impregnate the fabric with a 
suspension of the unreduced color and then to reduce in 
the same machine in the usual manner. Satisfactory 
penetration and good color value should be obtained 
whichever method is employed. 

While the discussion has been confined mainly to the 
dyeing of vat colors on cotton piece goods, it should be 
mentioned that the improved equipment is applicable also 
in dyeing other textiles and with other classes of dye- 
stuffs. This type of machine should be particularly ad- 
vantageous, for instance, in the application of naphthol 
colors. Likewise, it should prove of service in mordant- 
ing, aftertreating, and other processes where it is 
desirable to secure good penetration of the liquor 
throughout the fabric being treated. 
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Silk Association - 


Diners Hear Plea for 
Cooperation 


in Survey 





Thomas PR. 


Sil he 


Hill, president 


Association of America 


N APPEAL to members of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc. to give full-hearted support to 
the silk industry survey recently started by the 

association, was a highlight in the address of Thomas B. 
Hill, president, at the association’s sixtieth annual din- 
ner, held Thursday evening at the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York Citv. Mr. Hill and Dr. Julius Klein, 
\ssistant Secretary of Commerce, were the scheduled 
speakers. Explaining the aims of the survey as being 
“to collect, study and analyze facts when these are 
brought together” and thus help the industry to in- 
telligently set about tackling its major problems, Mr. 
Hill emphasized the need of cooperation by the entire 
association in the undertaking. 


Representative Attendance 


The dinner brought together an unusually representa- 
tive cross-section of the silk and related industries. The 
new surroundings of New York’s latest and most elabo- 
rate hotel coupled with the somewhat better merchandis- 
ing outlook in the broadsilk trade served to cheer the 
diners. The temper of those present as regards business 
Was not too optimistic; however, while recognizing the 
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problems ahead—particularly those presented in the low 
raw silk prices—they saw too that the silk industry js 
in a considerably better position than some other ‘jiyj- 
sions of American activity. 

The sixty-year record of the association was cite | by 
Dr. Klein in his address as illustrating the historic j,sj- 
tion of silk in American industry. He drew a paralle 
between the financial crisis of 1873, shortly followiny the 
founding of the Silk Association and the present dey res- 
sion, blaming both periods on over-expansion. H« 
that when present conditions did begin to mend. the 
United States because of her youthful energy, woul! be 
among the first to recover. 

Mr. Hill’s address was a review of the current trends 
in the silk trade. Discussing the hectic condition of the 
primary market he emphasized the need for price stal lity 
and urged that “the countries producing silk take up 
the task of reasonably stabilizing raw silk prices, with 
the hope that through research a solution may be found.” 
Trade abuses also were considered and he deplored the 
tendency of silk factors to practice the theory of 
“survival of the fittest.” 

He said in part: 

“A paradox faces us in the silk industry—amidst 
plenty there is famine. During the past year the yard- 
age sales of silk fabrics has almost equalled the record, 
while some other industries have had their sales volume 
reduced to 30% of their normal years. Yet there has 
heen, a steady and disproportionate decline in the price 
of our fabric. The results have been unhappy profit and 
loss statements, unsatisfactory balance sheets, and som 
loss of working capital. It is our duty to analyze these 
conditions and determine if possible the causes that bring 
them about. 


Should Insist on Fair Price 


“Better merchandising methods and practices offer 
great potentialities in bringing about improvement in our 
industry. Executives of merchandising organizations 
should possess the necessary courage to insist upon a 
reasonable and fair price for their product. 

“During the past year we have all witnessed what can 
result from putting into relentless execution the idea 
of cooperation, to combat design piracy. 

“We all know we are going through a readjustment 
period and we recognize the need for this readjustment. 
Because of this, the board of managers of our Associa- 
tion decided to inaugurate through the Association, a 
survey of the varied comprehensive activities of the in- 
dustry. The purpose of this survey is to collect, analyze, 
and study what facts have been so brought together. Its 
function will be that of fact finding. Facts are the basis 
of knowledge and knowledge gives us power. 

“The successful achievement of this task will enable 
us all to deal more accurately and more expeditiously 
with our problems because of the facts that have been 
gathered from the collective experience of the industry. 
It stands to reason, of course, that this cannot be ac- 
complished without an organization created within the 
Association for the purpose. Furthermore such an 
organization cannot be maintained without the liberal 
moral support of all the 
I take this opportunity to 
appeal to you here and now for this support. Without 
it this task cannot be fulfilled. If we unite whole- 
heartedly behind this move and give it our moral and 
financial support, it will be a splendid token that the 
word cooperation has been put to the acid test and lias 
prevailed.” 


and universal financial and 
members of the Association. 
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Rayon Output 
Reached © 


New Peak 
in 1931 


@ .! special supplement of the “Textile Organon,” pub- 
lished by the Tubize Chatillon Corp., gives comprehen- 
sive 1931 statistics on rayon. This supplement was re- 
leased Friday of this week. The data and conclusions 
‘euched are summarized on this page through the courte- 
ous permission of the company. The fact that the firms 
industry gave their figures to a competing organ- 
ication is significant in that it reflects a spirit of co- 
operation which should be a helpful factor in further 
The “Organon” states that “through the co- 
ition and courtesy of producers representing 96% 
of the American rayon industry, we are privileged to 
bresent their collective 1931 data. Incidentally, the 
“Organon’s” figures on 1931 production and consump- 
check closely with those recently compiled by TEx- 
Wortp for publication in its Annual Review and 
ast Number Feb, 6.—Editor. 


1} S35; 


high total of 143,900,000 Ib., an increase of 31% over 
1930, according to the Textile Organon, of Tubize 
lon Corp. Of the 1931 production, 87.8% was viscose 
and 12.2% was rayon made by other processes; the 
arable figures for 1930 were 85.3% and 14.7% respec- 
Rayon consumption likewise reached a new high 
of 150,100,000 lb. for the year, an increase of 43% 

the 1930 consumption. 
on stocks at the end of 1931 were in a sound position, 


Rien production for the year 1931 reached a new 


rABLE I—RAYON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
Units are Thousands of Pounds 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Est. 
Chg. in 
Domestic Prod. 
Stocks Plus Domestic 
———Foreign Trade———. Previous Import Con- 
Domestic Net Dec. to Balance sumption 


Produc- Balance Current (Col. 1+ (Col. 6— 
tion Imports Exports (No. 2-3) Dee. (Col. 4) Col. 5) 
15,000 3,276 er 18,276 18,250 
24,400 2,116 Not 2,116 +500 26,516 26,000 


36,000 3,029 re- 3,029 
38,500 1,712 ported 1,712 
51,902 7,001 148 6,853 
63,600 10,063 400 9,663 

75,556 16.36 401 5,835 —9,000 91,391 


+ 1,500 39,029 37,500 
+ 2,000 40,212 38,200 
+ 4,000 58,753 54,750 
+ 7,000 73,263 66,250 
100,400 


I , 

97,900 2,734 196 12,638 +6,000 110,538 104,500 
119,500 15,950 223 15,727 +3,000 135,227 132,250 
110,000 5,649 345 5,304 +10,000 115,304 105,300 
143,900 1,525 325 1,200 —5,000 145,100 150,100 


est. est. 
luction figures: 1928 and before, Daily News Recerd. Imports and exports: 
/epartment of Commerce. All other actual and estimated figures are by the 
Organon. 
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Annual rayon production and consumption 
in United States 


amounting to about a seven weeks’ supply; this is essentially 
the same stock position tm regard to sales as obtained at 
the end of 1929. The ratio of stocks to production in 1931 
shows a decline of 35% from that ratio at the close of the 
year 1930. 

The data on production and consumption since 1921 is 
shown in the Chart I and Table I. It will be noted espe- 
cially that the trend of rayon production has been increasing 
steadily since 1921, with the single exception of the year 


*1930. This steady growth, in the face of the serious cur- 


rent depression, testifies to the sound position which rayon 
yarns have created and maintained for themselves in the 
textile field. 

Table II shows the distribution of yarns by trades for 
1931 and previous years. This table shows that practically 
the entire increase in rayon consumption during 1931 was 
centered in the weaving field. This growth was not at the 
expense of the knitting business, however, but represents a 
pure increment, for whereas the knitting trades took ap- 
proximately 65,500,000 Ib. of yarn during 1930 (62% of 
105,300,000 Ib.), the takings of this division in 1931 were 
71,000,000 Ib. (47% of 150,100,000 Ib.). 

The Organon concludes that “the year 1931 was one on 
which the producers may well look back with a feeling of 
accomplishment. Relations of the producers with one an- 
other were the best since the industry began in this country 
and intense merchandising effort plus fairly priced yarn 
resulted in the largest volume year the industry every had. 
There is every reason to believe that these same important 
requisites will obtain throughout the new year which has 
just begun.” 








TABLE II—DISTRIBUTION BY TRADES 


In Percent 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
HOMGEY . 6 os co cee oa Heme OH CUCU 18 19 17 14 
Underwear...... 2 4 5 11 13 24 28 32 32 40 £32 
Other knit goods... 29 26 25 14 5 3 4 + 4 5 


1 
Total knit goods 54 54 52 48 46 52 53 54 55 62 47 
9 


2 ae 10 11 15 26 21 24~=«o21 21 18 27 
Silk-Broad....... 12 1 15 18 16 14 14 14 13 y 15 
Silk-Narrow..... * * * * * * * * * * 2 
WS caasae de | 1 1 1 1 l 1 1 1 1 2% 
pO ee 10 11 10 8 4 | 2 5 5 5 1 
Miscellaneous.... 14 13 11 10 7 11 6 5 5 5 8 

a 5s bs 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 = 100 


* Included in ‘‘Broad Silks’”’ before 1931. 


TABLE III—CLASSIFICATION OF PRODUCTION BY PROCESSES 


(In Percent) 





1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 

Viscose process............ 87.5 No data 85.3 87.8 
Other processes............ 12.5 14.7 Zea 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Several Methods 
Employed in Stitching 
Double-Cloth 


Narrow Fabrics 


By Edwin J. Gibbons 


“ 


OUBLE-CLOTH fabrics, like tubular- 

woven fabrics, consist of two separate 

systems of warp and filling, the top 
system forming the upper fabric or face, and 
the bottom system forming the lower fabric 
or back. Sometimes the two systems are con- 
nected at one edge, sometimes they are con- 
nected at both edges (as in tubular fabrics), 
and again they may be stitched together 
throughout the entire width of the material. 
Where but one shuttle is employed, the two 
fabrics must be connected by the filling either 
at one edge, at both edges, or at some point in 
the body of the material. Where two shuttles are em- 
ployed, the upper and lower fabrics may be formed 
entirely independently of each other, or they may be 
stitched together by the warp threads of either system 
or of a third system. If not stitched, two entirely sepa- 
rate fabrics would ensue. 


Methods of Stitching 


The three common methods of stitching double cloths 
are as follows: by raising a back end over a face pick, 
by lowering a face end under a back pick, and by the 
use of a special warp known as a binder warp. 

Where the first method is employed, the back end 
should be raised over a face pick between two risers of 
the face weave and next to (i.e., just preceding or suc- 


This article is the thirteenth of a series on the design and con- 
struction of narrow fabrics by Edwin J. Gibbons, instructor in 
textile design at Samuel Slater School, Pawtucket, R. I Mr. 
Gibbons reserves all rights. Previous articles, some in more than 
one installment, appeared Nov. 16 and Dec. 28, 1929; Jan. 25, 
March 1, April 5 and 12, June 21, Aug. 2 and 30, and Nov. 5, 


} 


1930; Feb. 14, May 9 and 16, Aug. 22 and Oct. 31, 1931. 
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ceeding) a riser of the back weave. When raised between 
two risers of the face weave, the stitch is rendered jn- 
visible; and the reason for forming the stitch next to a 
riser of the back weave is because at that point the back 
end is nearest the upper fabric and, therefore, when 
raised to the face, is less liable to exert a pull on the 
back fabric. 

If the back end is raised over a face pick between a 
riser and a sinker of the face weave, the stitch wil! be 
partly visible on the face; if raised between two sinkers 
of the face weave, the stitch will be wholly visible on 
the face. The latter stitch should never be employed 
except where absolutely necessary, unless for a special 
purpose. 

Where the second method is employed, the face end 
is lowered under a back pick between two sinkers of 
the back weave and next to a sinker of the face weave. 
Here, too, the stitch is rendered invisible, being hidden 
by the two back ends between which it is lowered; and 
by being lowered next to a sinker of the face weave, 
the least damage is caused to the face fabric. If the 
face end is lowered between a riser and a sinker of the 
back weave, the stitch will be partly visible on the back; 
and if lowered between two risers of the back weave. 
the stitch will be wholly visible on the back. The third 
method of stitching will be considered later. 

The first steps in constructing double-cloth weaves 


Fig. 1 on 
right 





are the same as for tubular fabrics. After the proper 
space has been laid out on point paper, the back ends 
and picks are designated by the use of pale yellow paint. 
Then the face weave is placed on the face ends and 
picks in red paint, and the back weave is placed on 
the back ends and picks in black paint. If the fabric 
is to be stitched by raising back ends over face picks, 
the stitching points are designated on the back ends in 
blue paint; and then the face ends are raised over all 
the back picks in green paint. 

If the fabrics are to be stitched together by lowering 
face ends under back picks, first the stitching points 
may be designated by a pencil point, after which the 
face ends should be raised over the remaining inter- 
sections of face ends and back picks in green paint. 

Fig. 1 shows the manner of stitching two fabrics 
together by raising back ends over face picks. Warp 
and filling are both arranged one face, one back; and 
face and back both interlace in 2/2 regular twill order. 
The back is stitched to the face in eight-harness, filling 
effect, satin-weave order. At A is shown the face weave : 
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Fig. 3 


at B is the back weave; at C are the possible perfect 
itching points; and at D, the selected stitching points. 
Below the design is shown the drawing-in draft, and 
to the right of the design is the chain draft. Whether 
or not the face ends and back ends are drawn on a 
single set of harnesses or on two different sets of harnes- 
ses depends in most cases on the relative importance 
of the two sides of the fabric. If drawn in straight, 
th sides will be more nearly alike. 

Fig. 2 shows a double-cloth weave in which the stitch- 
ing is effected by lowering face ends under back picks. 
The arrangement of both warp and filling is two of 
face to one of back. The face weave, shown at 4, is 
the 3/3 broken twill made according to a plain-weave 
motif in which each block represents six ends and six 
picks. The back weave, shown at B, is the four-down- 
two-up left-hand twill. At C is shown the selected 
stitching points (dots) and the remaining possible per- 
fect stitching points. The stitches in this design occur 
at the intersection of the first face end and the third 
ack pick, the third face end and the first back pick, 
the fifth face end and the second back pick, the sev- 
enth face end and the fifth back pick, 
the ninth face end and the sixth back 
pick, and the eleventh face end and the 
fourth back pick. 

\\here the arrangement of either ends 
or picks is two of face to one of back 
of face to one of back, it is 
advisable to start the design with one 
nd or pick. 
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back are stitched together by raising every other back 
end over every other face pick in 1/3 crowfoot-twill 
order. The mottled effect may be minimized by the use 
of comparatively finer yarn for the stitching ends, and 
by having the stitching warp placed on a separate warp 
beam, so that the tension may be regulated independ- 
ently of the remainder of the warp. 

The smallest weave that may be successfully used 
for perfectly invisible stitching on face or back is the 
three-harness twill. The stitching may be effected by 
raising back ends over face picks, or by lowering face 
ends under back picks. Fig. 5 shows two repeats each 
way of a design for a double-cloth narrow fabric employ- 
ing the 2/1 twill for the face and the one-up-two-down 
twill for the back. Ends and picks are both arranged 
in one-and-one order. The stitching is effected by 
raising back ends over face picks. 

A faney suspender fabric of double-cloth construc- 
tion is represented in Fig. 6; and Fig. 7 shows the order 
of interlacing. The face is a fancy weave, and the back 
interlaces in 2/2 crowfoot-twill order. The stitching of 
the two fabrics is accomplished by raising back ends 
over face picks wherever a perfect stitch may be effected, 
and by lowering one series of face warp threads beneath 
back picks to assist in binding down certain groups of 
face picks. 


Figured Double Plain Weaves 


A large class of double-cloth narrow fabrics is con- 
structed of plain weave face and back and with but one 
shuttle, the stitching or binding being effected by the 
formation of a figure or design caused by interchang- 
ing face ends and back ends, or face picks and back 
picks, or by the exchange of both ends and picks 
the remaining portion of the material being, of course, 
tubular. Under this classification comes figured double 
plain weaves. 

In forming checkered or striped effects with the double 
plain weave, there are several problems that immediately 
confront the designer. Among these problems is whether 
to start the design with a face end or a back end, and 
whether to start the picks with a face pick or a back 
pick. In the opinion of the writer, the least confusing 
method is to always start the proposed narrow fabric 
design with the ends arranged one face, one back: 
and the picks arranged one back, 
one face. 

Fig. 8 represents the first two 
ends in a design in which the 
warp is arranged one face, one 
back ; and the picks are arranged 
one back, one face, face and 
back ends being interchanged 
every eight picks. Note the uni- 
formity of the three-and-one 
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order of interlacing. For the first eight picks, the 
first end interlaces on the face in 3/1 order and 
then drops to the back, while the second end, 
which up to this point has interlaced as a back 
end, is brought to the face to replace the first end. 
The same preservation of order applies to the back 
interlacing. 

Another problem is whether to arrange the 
colors in the warp according as they are required 
to appear on the face of the fabric, or whether 
to arrange the color pattern in a strictly one- 
and-one order, and choose from such an arrange- 
ment the different colors as they are required 
for the design at hand. Where it is possible, the 
first method is always preferable in narrow 
fabrics, especially where harsh yarns are employed. 

By the second method, two ends must at all times 
change together from face to back or vice versa at each 
change in the effect; and the result is very apt to be an 
indentation in the fabric at each change in weave. Wide 
goods so treated are often napped, and any defect result- 
ing from the weave thereby is hidden. The one-and-one 
arrangement is, of course, much easier to set up at the 
warper, and also is less liable to cause confusion in 
drawing-in at the loom. 

Fig. 9 shows the layout for a checked effect from a 
warp in which the colors are arranged according to the 
order in which they are to appear on the face of the 
fabric. The warp color arrangement is shown imme- 
diately below the design. Being made with but one 
shuttle all of the checks will not, of course, be solid- 
colored. Those in which the ends are of a color different 
from the filling will have a small check effect of their 
own. Note the color effect at the upper left of the 
design. 

A cross-section showing the first four ends of the 
design in Fig. 9 is illustrated at Fig. 10. Note the 
uniformity of effect on both the upper and lower fabrics 
as the two systems of warp threads exchange places. 

Fig. 11 illustrates the effect produced in a figured 
double-plain weave natrow fabric made with a single 
shuttle and a two-colored warp from weave in Fig. 9. 

The layout for a checkered pattern constructed from 
a warp in which the colors are arranged one-and-one 
throughout as represented immediately below the design 
is represented at Fig. 12. Note the double-end effect in 
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Fig. 14 (above) 
Fig. 11 (at left) 


the center and at the two outside ends of this pattern. 

In fabrics woven according to Figs. 9 and 12 in which 
each pick interlaces on the face or back for the entire 
width of the material, will be formed pockets which will 
be'as wide as the webbing. In very narrow goods such 
a treatment may not be harmful; but in wider tapes the 
lack of cross-stitching may result in a soft, flabby 
material. The remedy is shown in Fig. 13. 

In the design in Fig. 13, which is laid out from the 
same warp as in Fig. 9, the pockets are only the length 
and width of the check, the break being caused by having 
the filling alternate from face to back in the successive 
checks or squares. This treatment, because of the addi- 
tional stitching, has a tendency to strengthen the fabric. 
It will be noticed that double the number of harnesses 
are required as compared with Fig. 9. 

Fig. 14 shows a design in which pockets are formed 
both warp-wise and filling-wise, as in Fig. 13, but con- 
structed from a warp in which the colors are arranged 
one-and-one throughout, as shown below the design. 
This is the same warp arrangement as in Fig. 12. 

If the designs shown in Figs. 9, 12, 13, and 14 are 
studied closely, it will be observed that they will produce 
material that is identical in weave and color effect on 
both face and back. It will also be noted that in no 
case has an end been raised over a face pick immediately 
after it has been lowered under a back pick, or lowered 
under a back pick immediately after it has been raised 
over a face pick. This reduces the danger of a pull on 
either the face or back of the material. (To be continued) 
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Some Things 


to Consider when 
Judging 
Worsted ‘Tops 


By Richard Jackson 


OR fineness of fiber, buyers are prepared to pay 

more for top, yarn, and fabric. To the spinner, 

fineness is the key to fine yarn making. To the 
knitter or weaver, it means a bigger area of fabric from 
a unit weight of wool. To the wearer it means warmth 
without weight, softness in handling and wearing, and 
better draping properties. Fine wool is recognizable in 
iny guise—whether top, or fabric. 

All worsted tops are not required to be spun to their 
ount limit, and certainly the hosiery manufacturer has 
ittle use for lean or “limit-spun” yarn. Yarns spun 
lown—that is, yarns which are spun to a coarser count 
than could be had with the quality at hand—are much 
better in appearance and uniformity than those which 
are spun to the limit. Apart from the number of fibers 
in the thread of the yarns spun down, it is clear that they 
will require less twist; and as twist can make a yarn 
look lean, it follows that full-handling yarn can be 
obtained by using better-quality wool and spinning it to 
less than limit count. It has also been learned that yarn 
spun from short-fiber wools, though more difficult to 
spin, has a fuller hand and that more “‘cover” is obtained 
irom it. Spinners who cater to the hosiery-yarn trade 
ire asking combers for fine crossbred top with fibers no 
longer than the first finger. ' 

Tops are not judged on sight and cut alone. Wise 
spinners, realizing that in top form the mark of the 
wool’s origin has been obliterated, now asks for wools 
of a definite country. The scrupulous top maker may 
he depended upon to supply them, though the spinner can 
judge whether or not he receives them only by the re- 
sults in working and further manufacture. 

Tops “in oil” meet the needs of the Bradford spinner ; 
nd cloth manufacturer finds little to object to in 
them, providing the right kind of oil has been used. 
‘he maker of knitted fabrics prefers “dry” yarn, though 
it would be more accurate to say that he finds the usual 
constituents of dry yarn better suited to his purpose than 
lose in the oil. This preference often narrows itself 
to the comb upon which the wool has been processed, 

nd that to the type of wool used. 
fibers can be made into uniform yarns if they 
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possess uniformity of fiber length and receive adequate 
control in drawing and spinning. Yarns have been made 
from wool top cut down to cotton-fiber length and proc- 
essed on cotton machinery; and these are fuller—and 
better-looking yarns than those spun from uncut wool. 

The presence of neps in worsted top is very objec- 
tionable. They have a cheapening effect on the fabric 
into which they are woven, and their presence is an in- 
dication of bad carding and combing. Where processing 
is attempted on the wrong type of machine—e.g., Botany 
wool on crossbred comb circles—neppy tops result. 

The presence of burrs in wool tops which are required 
for hosiery purposes constitute one of the worst possible 
faults. Imagination pictures the scene of a garment 
wearer with a prickly seed irritating the sensitive skin in 
the middle of his back. One of the sins attached to the 
omission of the commission comber is the leaving in of 
these seeds and seed cases. Many combers recognize 
the rectilinear or Heilman machine as the best for pro- 
ducing tops free from neps and burrs. This comb is 
noted for its density of pinning, and it is apparent that 
close-set pins and repeated combings will produce clear 
tops. It is also a foregone conclusion that double-combed 
tops will spin to a higher count than single-combed tops. 

\Vhile the cost of recombing will be less than that in- 
volved in the purchase of a higher-quality top, the result- 
ant yarn will not have the same qualities of softness and 
appearance that may be had by using a better-quality 
However, when it is required to spin a coarse 
wool to fine count, recombing may be the solution. 

The color of natural wool is also an indication of 
fineness. Wool tops are often given an artificial color 
by bluing the slivers in the backwashing. In fact, it is 
almost safe to say that practically all wool intended for 
tops passes through blue water. This is done to give tops 
not only a whiter color, but a finer appearance 

In judging tops, do not despise the microscope. Judg- 
ing with the naked eye is the best test, because all of the 
features of the tops may be observed ; but when in doubt 
regarding any feature, the microscope will be of assist- 
ance. If one deals with reliable firms who cannot afford 
to lose their reputation by selling inferior tops, little 
trouble will be encountered. In all cases, however, give 
to the examination of samples that amount of time which 
the importance of the work demands. 

luster goods are sometimes very much out of place; 
e.g., shining elbows, trouser seats, etc. The develop- 
ment of “shine” considerably affects the class of mate- 
rial used for men’s suitings. Manufacturers have, on 
occasion, used every effort to make wool more lustrous 
by chlorinating, merceriz- 
ing, and other means. ‘These 
efforts have usually coin- 
cided with periods when 
mohair and rayon were in 
particular demand, and have 
been with a view to meeting 
competition. When the 
fashion shifts and the Bot- 
any and fine crossbred 
wools are in demand, wools 
having a dull surface are 
esteemed. In recent years 
the etforts of scientists have 
been directed toward dull- 
ing the fibers which they 
have previously made every 
effort to polish. 








wool. 
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Overseers’ 


Round -Table 


THIS department offers a new subject for 
discussion each week and gives readers’ 
comments on problems introduced dur- 


ing previous weeks. The subject which 


was opened four weeks ago is closed this 


week and a summary of contributed 


ideas is given on opposite page 


Cooperation With Office Force 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

PETE Is RIGHT. There are two sides to the question of 
Bill’s wearing out his shoe soles running to and from the 
office. 

[ am one of those “office birds” that Bill spoke of and, 
like most of us, I have flown around quite a bit, lighting here 
and yonder tor awhile to rest my wings, then taking the air 
again. But, all and all, I have gotten some experience and 
the question Bill has brought up is a good one, and one that 
I have commented on more often than any other. 

Most of us are so engrossed in our own little puddle 
that we cannot see the one across the way. For instance, if 
[ am putting something down in black and white that will 
go to the overseer, then it is up to me, if I am on to my job 
as I should be, to make it so plain, both as to legibility and 
phraseology, that there will be no chance of the overseer 
not being able to read what I have written, and understand 
when he has read it. The same thing applies to the over 
seers in regard to what they send to the office. In other 
words, make it so plain that the other fellow just can’t 
make a mistake. “Orrice Birp.” 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

[HE pDIscUssION on “Relations Between Overseer and 
Office Force,” although confined to the overseer and the 
office force which must handle his reports and matters re- 
lating to his department, raises a most important point. 
Nearly every man with experience in controlling a mill de 
partment has at times felt his work impeded by lack of 
understanding on the part of the office staff. On the other 
hand, according to the experience of the writer, members of 
the office staff are often compelled to struggle with almost 
illegible reports and tmadequate statements, due to the 
carelessness of the overseer. 

These small differences between men in the mill and men 
in the office have been known to assume large dimensions, 
having at times very serious consequences. Obviously, the 
best way to avoid such ill feeling is for each department to 
show a proper understanding of the difficulties of the other 
so that some basis of agreement may be found. But this 
understanding is not always possible owing to reasons of 
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About Rules and The; t} 


sep’ M PRETTY SURE,” said Superintendent 

] Chase as the meeting opened, “that the subject 
which has been bothering me lately has too many 
Ce nse- 
quently, this week we will talk about whether rules 
should be strictly enforced, or whether certain ex- 
ceptions should be made. Next week we'll take up 
the broader question of whether definite rules are 
really a help or a hinderance.” 


angles for us to cover in one meeting. 


“To give you an idea of what I’m driving at,’’ he 
continued, “the manager of a machine shop was 
telling me of a problem he had. It seems that 
there had been a lot of electric light bulbs dis- 
appearing from the plant. It got so bad that the 

manager finally sent out a notice that anyone re- 

moving a bulb would be laid off for two months. 

Things were much better and the manager patted 

himself on the back. Quite a long time afterward, 

however, one of his foremen came in with one of 
_ the old-time workers. Well, the story was that 
the foreman had noticed the worker fooling around 
When asked what he 
was doing the old-timer said that he was putting 
a bulb back. Said that he had borrowed it the 
night before as he wanted a particularly bright 
light to finish up a bit of wood carving he was 
doing and he had forgotten to get a lamp at the 


The overseer and manager knew that the 


a light socket one morning. 


store. 
worker was thoroughly honest, but he had certainly 
broken the rule. What would you do if you were 
the manager ?” 

“I'd look pretty fierce at the old-timer,” Bili 
spoke up, “and I’d make a few threats, but in the 
end I'd send him back to work. In this case it 
would be foolish to lay a good, honest worker off 
for two months just because he had_ technically 
broken a rule without thinking. Rules and regula- 
tions are just supposed to govern the majority of 
cases and should always be applied with a mixture 
of common sense. Why, some of the most progres 
sive people are those who aren’t afraid to break a 
rule if they know the result won’t be harmful. Ii 
you don’t make exceptions to rules you're going t’ 
make everyone think that they are just part of an 
inhuman machine, and no one likes that. Is there 
any justice in punishing this old-timer, the boss 
speaks about. the same as you would some shifty 


temperament, psychology, and: of industrial environment. 

Since all overseers are responsible to the superintendent, 
and he is in charge of production, officers of other depart- 
ments, such as the mill office, should not be allowed to in- 
terfere with production, even if work has been badly done 
An overseer, no matter how versatile he may be, cannot be 
responsible to several men and please all of them. Serious 
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person who was caught with pockets full of light 





hialhe ? 
DULDS. 





“There is no doubt,” Pete took the floor, ‘but 
that strict enforcement may sometimes be pretty 
hard on a certain individual, but for the good of all 
it's best to make no exceptions. 
making exceptions you get into hot water. Sup- 
pose that the manager let the old-timer go. Per- 
haps a week later the foreman would notice a 


Once you start 


suspicious bulge on one of the men at quitting 
time and, when asked what he was doing, the man 
would give a story similar to the old-timer’s and 
sav he intended to bring the bulb back in the morn- 
ing. The man may have been employed only a 
short time, but that doesn’t mean he isn’t as 
honest as the old-timer. On the other hand, he 
lay be trying to get away with something. The 
oint is that if you make an exception in one case 
vou have to treat similar cases in the same way or 
take a chance of being unfair. Making exceptions 
pens the door to favoritism, jealousy and things 
that. My idea is that the fairest way is to let 
t he known that rules will be strictly enforced, that 
hsolutely no exceptions will be made, and_ that 
ne who breaks a rule must expect to swallow 
medicine.” 


© 


Do you believe that rules and regulations 
should be strictly enforced or that excep- 


tions should be made according to the 

circumstances ? 

rseers and others are invited to discuss this and 
questions brought up im the super’s talks. 

ers accepted and published will be paid for 

out regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





rences of opinion would inevitably arise. So, as the 
rintendent is in charge of production, he is the man 
must answer to all responsible enquiries which question 
ethciency of the production side of the company. 

mall differences between departments can easily be 
ed. Major difficulties must be reported to the superin- 
lent, by either party, who will be able to weigh the 


evidence and place the blame where it belongs. If it is in 
the mill he can take the proper action. If blame lies with the 
othce he can report to the head of that branch of the com- 


pany, who likewise will be compelled to act. W.K. 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

THE OVERSEER’s time is far more valuable to the company 
than that of the ordinary office worker. The overseer has 
many working for him and his constant presence is neces- 
sary. Therefore, it should be understood that the office 


worker go to him if something comes up that cannot be 
settled by telephone. 

Office workers, as a rule, do not realize the value of an 
overseer’s time to the company and they should be made 
aware of it. The superintendent can take care of any over- 
seer who has a tendency to be “high and mighty,” as Pete 
puts it. CARDER. 


Christmas Presents 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table : 

Topay THE textile and other businesses are passing through 
one of the most trying times ever known, and as never before 
there is need for action that can stand the light of truth. 

The captains of industry have called in their doctors and 
surgeons, seeking to bring back vitality again to the inactive 
factories and mills. Strenuously they are applying the knife 
and, I am afraid, sometimes cutting organs which, although 
weak today, are vital and essential things towards life itself. 
I believe there is one canker they have failed to locate, or 
have not realized its paralytic power. 

I refer to the terrible, malignant growth of today of 
“having a pull.” This disease is particularly rampant dur- 
ing the latter part of December, but, strange to say, it is 
then usually looked upon as being in a mild form. 

Under the guise of Santa Claus, presents are frequently 
given by salesmen to buyers and overseers. These presents 
are not really given in the spirit of Christmas, but with no 
other object than to get “a pull.” 

If it is right for an overseer to receive presents, it is equally 
right for him to accept one from the operatives, or for the 
superintendent to be the recipient of one from the overseers. 
Christmas presents may seem a small thing, but to endorse 
them is sanctioning something that may later become a great 
evil. 

“Having a pull” saps away ambition, pollutes discipline 
and emaciates efficiency. By the existence of this evil, both 
industry and employer are often deprived of the correct 
materials, machines and men and, at the same time, the con- 
scientious man who depends entirely on merit, has little op- 
portunity to make good. \NTIPULL. 


© 


Summary of Discussion on Contacts 
Between Overseers and Office 


About 78% of the replies stated that office 
workers were too prone to call the overseer in 
to straighten out some difficulty, and that more 
consideration should be given to the value of 
the overseer’s time. The other 22% believed 
that most office forces were reasonable and that 
it was easier for the overseer to go to the office 
than for the office worker to go out in the mill. 
By far the most interesting feature of the dis- 
cussion was the large number who stated that 
if overseers would take more care in making 
reports legible, and the office workers cooperate 
in turn, most of the running back and forth 


would disappear. 
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Lace Hosiery Vogue Growing— 
Berkshire Clinic Guests Hear 


HE 9Qlc.-to-$1 hosiery group ac- 

counted for the largest proportion of 
hosiery sales made during. the fall of 
1931. However, that proportion dropped, 
irom 37.3% to 32.8¢¢4 between the 
spring and fall of the year, and the pro- 
portion of sales below this range in- 
creased from 13.3% last spring to 24.8¢¢ 
in the fall. Significantly, about the 
same amount of business—249¢—was 
done in the ranges at $1.50 and above. 
All told, 42.4% was above $1. 

These were some of the interesting 
hosiery-selling survey facts brought out 
at the second Berkshire Hosiery Clinic 
held at the offices of the Berkshire Mil!s 
in Reading, Pa., last week. The clinic 
was attended by more than 300 whole- 
salers and retailers from about 32 
states and 50 cities — a considerable 
number coming from the South, Texas, 
and the Pacific Coast. John Nash Mc- 
Cullaugh, general manager of the Berk- 
shire Mills, presided, the meeting itself 
being conducted by Amos Parrish and 
his associates. 

In surveying the trend of distribution 
ot hosiery sales by type, from the spring 
through the fall period, it was noted 
that chiffon hosiery sales increased 
trom 59.2% to 62.464. Stores which 
capitalized on the demand for better 
stockings showed a still higher percent- 
age of chiffon sales. Correspondingly, 
semi-service weights dropped from 
23.644 to 21.6%, and service weight 
selling went down slightly over 1%— 
from 17.24, to 16%. 

There was a sharp increase in sales 
of fancy hosiery business last fall—a 
jump from 11.7¢¢ to 17.9%. This was 
definitely due to the vogue for lace and 
mesh hosiery, since selling of clocks 
was negligible. The survey report in- 
dicated that a further increase in hosiery 
sales of this type will occur during the 
spring. 

Medium size mesh accounted for 
half of all the volume done in the mesh 
types—50.5%—the small meshes coming 
second with 26.9, of the sales, and the 
large mesh accounting for 22.6% of 
mesh sales. However, the forecast of 
spring sales indicated that larger mesh 
will be more important during the 
spring than it was during the fall period 
of sales. 

In an exhaustive analysis of sales of 
full-fashioned silk hosiery by gauge, the 
39-gauge continued to decline, and 
those which still sold were considered 
largely the result of exceedingly low 
price-selling. soth the 42- and 45- 
gauge groups continued as the most 
important, bringing in, between them, 
79% of all the business. However, 
finer-gauge selling increased from a 
26 spring figure (for hosiery above 
gauge) to 18.59 in the fall. 
here was a sympathetic gain in sales 


for the 5l-gauge group—from 2¢% of 


Nw 


t: 


the $1.50 mark. And the opportunity 
for this will be still greater this spring, 
with the mounting trend to sheerer 
gauge numbers. 

The Berkshire survey further showed 
that dull-finished hosiery by twist 
showed a marked gain in customer ac- 
ceptance, increasing its figure from 
78.366 to 86.7% —a figure which would 
have been still higher had close-out and 
similar merchandise .been eliminated 
trom selling activities. A still greater 
gain occurred in the selling of stockings 
which achieve dullness by reason of skill 
in twist—the natural dull twist 
jumping from 53.1¢g to 68.9%. 

This survey was conducted for the 
Berkshire Mills in medium and large 
department stores. Interestingly enough, 


sales 





“But of Course Textiles 
Are Different .. .” 


Grocery & Bakery 
periodic study of the 
economic fitness of each of its 
stores—and weeds out weak units. 
The total was cut from 5,575 stores 
in 1929 to 4,888 in December, 1931. 
Tonnage of sales increased in 1931. 

Same idea might be applied to 
filling stations, cigar stands, and 
obsolete products. 


Co. 


kro ger 
makes a 


LS ARR ON TT LT TARTS 
two other surveys of small stores, con- 
ducted independently of the Berkshire 
study, brought almost exactly the same 
results. 

The clinic was the second which 
Berkshire has held, the first such clinic 
having been held last July. During the 
meeting, Berkshire presented its color 
chart of the fifteen volume-selling 
spring-and-summer ’32 hosiery colors— 
selected on the basis of volume-selling 
fashion trends in apparel and accessories, 


> Edition Dedicated to 
Cason Callaway 


The 1932 International Edition of the 
Cotion Trade Journal, published in New 
Orleans, is dedicated to Cason J. Calla- 
way as “outstanding leader in the de- 
velopment of new uses for cotton, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, and member of 
the Board of Directors of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute.” 


> Cotton Goods Price 

Trends Shown on Chart 

A comparative cotton goods chart 
showing price trends for nineteen years 


pring’s business to 5¢¢ of fall’s. Stores of 384 in., 5.35, 64x60s, has been issued 
which have concentrated on cheaper to the trade by Scheuer & Co., cloth 
hosiery have usually failed to capitalize brokers, of New York, N. Y. The 
this increased interest in hosierv above chart shows the high and low prices 
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monthly in 1931 on a number ot taple 
cotton textiles and the compilation 9 
the production and sales figures which 
have been published by the Assoc ation 
of Cotton Textile Merchants ot New 
York over the period of the las: fiye 
years. The chart is mounted on ‘eay, 


cardboard for hanging. 


> Courtaulds (Can.) Ltd. Offers 
New Dull Rayon Yarn 


Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., with head 
office at Cornwall, Ont., and sales office 
at Toronto, Ont., has announced the in- 
vention in its laboratories of ‘Mat- 
tesco,” a new rayon yarn of an ex- 
tremely soit texture and capable of ; 
very dull finish. 

* 

At the New York offices of Vikcose 
Co. of America, the American affiliate 
of Courtaulds, Ltd., London, it was 
stated that “Mattesco” yarn was not 
expected to be offered for sale in this 
country. 


>’ New York Chemists 
To Hold Meeting 


The January meeting of the New 
York section of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
was held at the Chemists Club, 52 
East 41st St., New York, Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 22. 

Speakers stressed consumer rather 
than technical problems, in accordance 
with the recently adopted policy of the 
organization. E. Philbin de Got, of 
3elding-Heminway Co., spoke on 
“The Manufacturer’s Problem with Re- 
lation to the Retailer and Garment 
Manufacturer.” Irving Kurash, of the 
Aywon Dress Co., chose for his 
subject “The Garment Manufacturer’s 
Problem with Relation to the Finisher 
and Dyer, and the Retailer.” As usual 
an informal dinner _ preceded _ the 
meeting. 


> Poultry Houses Made 
of Used Cotton Bags 


Poultry houses made of used cotton 
bags are a recent practical develop- 
ment in South Carolina, and according 
to Charles K. Everett of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, New York, they are 
economical to build, warm, waterproof, 
productive of good results and if 
properly constructed will last for 
several vears. 

While the average house-wife has 
long been familiar with the re-use 
value of the various cotton bags that 
bring home the sugar, salt, flour and 
many other items of the daily diet, it 
has remained for an ingenious farmer 
in South Carolina to recognize a 
further utility of the cotton sack that 
come into a greater general use 
during last vear, for the shipment o! 
fertilizer, animal feeds and other far 
supplies. 

P. K. Gooding, 
South Carolina, has 
of simple specifications 


has 


Clemson College, 
formulated a set 
for a poultry 
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} Jack Card Marvels at 


the New Model Engineer 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor LD: 

We recall an old song about engi- 
neers. The song itself is unprint- 
able but its inference, put politely, 
was that engineers are a hard-boiled 
bunch. 

What interests me nowadays is 
that these hard-boiled men are in 
the front ranks of those fighting for 
social reforms. At their meetings, 
this phase is emphasized above all 
others. 

Just recently, John A. McPherson 
publicly urged a five-day week and 
a six-hour day. Whether one is 
for or against this general idea, it 
is inspiring to hear an engineer say, 
as did Mr. McPherson: “Experience 
teaches us that only through leisure 
from toil can man’s fullest spiritual 
and intellectual capacities be de- 
veloped.” 

It shatters one of our earliest 
convictions. But it makes us hope- 
ful for the future of industry. 

Jack Carp 


ea 





house of this type. Over a conventional 
iramework of light lumber, the slit 
feed bags are fastened securely for 
both the roof and sides of the house 
and then given three coats of a mixture 
made up of one part of hydrated lime 
to tour parts of gas tar. 


” Cotton Cooperatives to Name 
Advisory Committee 


Cotton cooperative associations have 
heen invited by the Federal Farm Board 
to establish a new advisory committee 
tor this commodity at an election to be 
held at 10:00 a.m., Feb. 1, 1932, at the 
offices of the American Cotton Co- 
operative Association, New Orleans. 
The new committee will serve until 
Jan. 1, 1933, 


> Correction 


An error in the heading of a table on 
page 22 of our issue for Jan. 16 gave 
an incorrect impression of the combed 
cotton yarn price status which it pro- 
posed to clarify. The table did in fact 
show the spread between raw cotton 
and the market price of 60s-2 merceriz- 
ing-twist ball-warps, as was explained 
in the body of the article, although the 
heading of the table incorrectly referred 
to the yarn as “mercerized varn.” 


” November Underwear Output 
Below October 


Production of knit underwear during 
November, 1931, showed a moderate 
increase over the same month in the 
year previous,*and a considerable drop 
trom October, 1931, according to figures 
just made public by the Bureau of the 
Census, of the Department of Com- 
merce. The output by dozens for last 
November totaled 984,608 against 1,063,- 


844 in October and 951,964 in Novem- 
ber, 1930. 
The production of cut and sewn 


underwear in November, 1931, by 
dozens was 100,285 against 104,005 in 
the same month in 1930. <A decline of 
almost exactly 100,000 doz. in output of 
cut and sewn garments during the first 





11 months of last year against the total 
output of the same period in 1930 is an 
interesting feature of the statistics. The 
comparative figures stand: total pro- 
duction cut and sewn January to 
November, 1930—1,726,717 doz. against 
1,626,080 doz. for the same period in 
1931. 


Jefferson Urges Inereased Commissions 
for Selling Cotton Goods 


HE necessity for an increase in 

commissions paid for the sale of 
cotton goods is emphasized by Floyd W. 
Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson Co., New 
York, in an article published in Com- 
merce and Finance. The definite recom- 
mendation is made that the two major 
cotton manufacturers associations initi- 
ate a study of this problem with the 
cooperation of the Worth Street mer- 
chants. 

Mr. Jetterson basis his plea upon the 
argument that, owing to radically lower 
cotton prices, the gross income of com- 
mission houses has shrunk in propor- 
tion, with the result that the necessary 
elimination of sales expense has “‘inter- 
fered with merchandising efficiency at 
the very time when wide distribution 
has been most essential to keep pace 
with rising production.” 

“The business of a commission house 
having an average volume over a ten- 
year period of $10,000,000 annually has 
shrunk to $3,000,000,” states Mr. Jef- 
terson. “With commissions averaged at 
34%, the gross income of such a house 
has shrunk in two years from $350,000 
to $105,000, and a similar ratio applies 
to larger and smaller houses. This 
shrinkage in gross revenue has occurred 
at a time when the actual cost of doing 
business has increased. Hand-to-mouth 
buying has tripled and quadrupled the 
number of transactions, and it has been 
necessary to add tremendously to cleri- 
cal forces to take care of multiplied 
detail.” 

Mr. Jefferson points out that “a rate 
of commission which is equitable and 
fair with cotton at 15c. per Ib. is hope- 
lessly inadequate with cotton at half 
that price.” He therefore makes the 
suggestion that manufacturers and mer- 
chants get together and agree upon a 
sliding scale of commissions and broker- 
ages with periodical readjustments in 
accordance with the price of cotton. It 
would be comparatively simple, he 
states, for the mills to figure in an extra 
one or two per cent in their cost com- 
putations and the granting of this extra 
percentage, he feels, would bring enthu- 
siastic cooperation and would enable 
the commission houses to extend their 
sales activities. This small fraction, he 
says, could be passed along to the ulti- 
mate consumer without its being felt in 
these times when cotton goods are near 
the low point of the century. 

He concludes with this suggestion: 
“Tf the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers would, 
through their executive committees, 
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recommend a study of this problem, it 
is certain that the Worth Street mer- 
chants through their association would 
appoint a committee that would treat 
fairly and, with a proper readjustment 
of commissions, a stimulus to selling 
would be brought about that would be 
most far-reaching, and which would go 
a long way toward reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the industry.” 


> Rayon Chiefs 
To Diseuss Weighting 


Adulteration of rayon by weighting 
and methods by which this practice may 
be restrained, if not eliminated, will be 
discussed at a meeting at the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York, Monday at 
2 p.m. The meeting, which has been 
called by the Producers’ and Retailers’ 
Committee on Rayon Weighting, 
promises to be the most important 
gathering on this question yet held. 

Invitations have been sent out by 
D. F. Kelly, president of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, to rayon 
producers, knitters, weavers and_ re- 
tailers. Among those who plan to at- 
tend are: S. A. Salvage, president the 
Viscose Co., Hiram S. Rivitz, president 
of Industrial Rayon Corp., and Rufus 
W. Scott, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Tubize Chatillon Corp 

The meeting will take up adulteration 
of knit rayons by overfinishing ; stretch- 
ing of knit fabrics; and quality stand- 
ards. 


> Takings of American Cotton 


by British Mills 


The takings of American cotton by 
the mills of Great Britain were well 
maintained during December when 
they averaged 30,000 bales weekly, or 
the same as during November, accord- 
ing to a cable received from Commercial 
Attache William L. Cooper, at London. 
The takings were considerably in excess 
of those for December, 1930, when they 
averaged 20,000 bales weekly. The 
total takings of American cotton from 
Aug. 1 to the end of December 
amounted to 506,000 bales, showing an 
increase of 118,000 bales over the tak- 
ings for the corresponding five months 
of 1930. 

The stocks of American cotton at the 
3ritish ports at the end of December 
amounted to 425,000 bales, showing an 
increase of 120,000 bales over the stocks 
at the end of November but a decrease 
of 100,000 bales from the stocks at the 
end of December, 1930. 
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Henry B. Thompson, president of the 
United States Finishing Co., New York, 
has been named chairman of the printed 
cotton goods division of the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics. Donald S. Ashbrook, president of 
the Bradford (R. I.) Dyeing Association 
(U. S. A.) has been appointed to the 
executive committee. 


Julius W. Cone, president of the 
Revolution Cotton Mills, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Greens- 
boro unit of the North Carolina Bank 
& Trust Co. J. H. McEwen, president 
of the Holt Bros. Knitting Co., Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the same bank. 


John A. McGregor, president of the 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., will speak at a meet- 
ing of the Merchandise Manager’s 
Group, of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, on Feb. 4. E. Kent Mitchell, 
of Cheney Bros., New York, will also 
be a speaker at this meeting. 


Morgan Butler, vice-president of the 
Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass., G. 
Edward Buxton, president of the B. B. & 
R. Knight Corp., Providence, R. I., and 
Lincoln Baylies, of Amory, Browne & 
Co., Boston, comprise the publicity com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, as just appointed. 
Mr. Baylies is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Henry K. Janssen, Chas. E. Leippe, 
and Solon D. Bausher, all of Reading, 
Pa., have been elected directors of the 
Berks County Trust Co., Reading. Mr. 
Janssen is vice-president of the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills. Mr. Leippe and 
Mr. Bausher, both past presidents of the 
National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, are hosiery 
manufacturers in Reading. 

D. L. Galbraith, president of Ameri- 
can Textiles, Inc., who went to New 
York to attend the meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufactur- 


NEWS 


about 


MEN 


ers, which was held Jan. 12, was un- 
expectedly operated on for appendicitis 
on Jan. 9. He is recuperating at Har- 
bor Sanitarium, New York. 


Sir James Woods, president ‘of the 
Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd., has resigned 
from that position, and has been suc- 
ceeded by his son W. B. Woods. 


E. Richard Meinig, Isaac C. Eberly, 
and Louis F. Kraemer, all of Reading, 
Pa., have been elected directors of the 
Reading National Bank & Trust Co. 
Mr. Meinig is president of the E. Richard 
Meinig Co., Mr. Eberly, president of 
the Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 


Mr. Kraemer, treasurer of Stony Creek 
Mills. 


Sanford L. Cluett, vice-president of 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y., has 
been elected a trustee of the Troy Sav- 
ings Bank to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of James H. Caldwell, a vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Cald- 
well’s position with the company is 
being filled by A. E. Cluett. 


Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, president of 
the Balfour (N. C.) Mills, Inc., pre- 


Textile Calendar 


Textile 
overseers of 
weaving 


Blde., 


for 
and 
Commerce 
Feb. 11, 1932. 


Forum, N.A.C.M., 
warp preparation 
Chamber of 
Boston, Mass. 


Textile 
overseers ol 
cloth 
Bldg., 


for 
and 
Commerce 


Mar. 10, 1932. 


Forum, N.A.C.M., 
dyeing, bleaching 
Chamber of 

Boston, Mass., 


room, 


Committee D-13, American S5So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Spring 
Meeting, Providence, R. I., March 
10-11, 1932 


Silk Association of America, An- 
nual Meeting, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, March 23, 1932. 

National 


Association of Hosiery 
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and Underwear Manufacturers, An- 
nual Meeting, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1932. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, 28th 


Annual Show, Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, 


April 11 to 15, 1932. 

Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., General 
Meeting for agents and = superin- 
tendents, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., April or May, 
1932. (Date is to be announced.) 


Second National 
May 16 to 21, 1932 


Ons 


Cotton Week, 


Southern Textile Exposition, " 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 


to 22 


22, 1932. 
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sented gold watches to 19 employees of 
the plant, as five year service awards at 
the annual dinner held during the 
holidays. 


C. F. Weihman, vice-president of the 
City National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
been elected president of Wm. Brown 
Co., Philadelphia. Harry Brocklehurst 
will be the new _ vice-president, and 
William A. Long, who has been manag- 
ing the business since July 1, was elected 
secretary-treasurer and general manager 
at a recent meeting of the directors. 
Thos. L. Montgomery has been ap- 
pointed sales manager. 


R. G. Clark, one of the heads of Clark 
Bros., Glens Falls, N. Y., is a newly 
elected director of the Glens Falls Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. 


John K. Voehringer, Jr., president of 
the Mock-Judson-Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., has been elected a 
director of the Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce for 1932. 


C. V. Harding, who has been manager 
and president of Harding Carpets, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., Canada, since the firm’s 
organization in 1927, has resigned as 
manager, owing to declining health. Mr. 
Harding will continue as president of the 
firm and A. E. Cuthbertson, who has 
been acting as manager for several 
months, has become general manager. 
A. R. Wynn will be secretary and treas- 
urer in place of Mr. Cuthbertson who 
has been with the firm as secretary and 
treasurer since its organization. 


John Barbery, president, and John E. 
Barbery, vice-president of Vanity Fair 
Silkk Mills, Reading, Pa., have been 
elected directors of the Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co., Reading, Pa. John G. 
Mohn, president of Mohn Bros Co., 
Reading, has also been elected a director. 


T. C. Swann has been elected presi- 
dent of the Covington (Ga.) Mills to 
succeed the late N. S. Turner, Sr. R. C. 
Henderson has been elected first vice- 
president; N. S. Turner, Jr., second vice- 
president; R. O. Arnold, treasurer and 
general manager, and E. B. Rogers, 
secretary. 


B. B. Gossett, president, and E. C. 
Dwelle, treasurer, of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
spoke at the annual banquet given to 
the superintendents, department heads, 
and key men of the various units of the 
company. 


Harold Ferguson has been elected 
secretary of the Portland Silk Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., Charles G. Taylor, New 
York, being reelected president and Wal- 
ter W. Metcalf, New York, assistant 
secretary and treasurer, at the recent 
annual meeting. 


Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, has been 
elected a director of the Russell Mfg. 
Co., Middletown, Conn., to succeed 
Judge Ernest A. Inglis, who has re- 
signed. Daniel R. Weedon, treasurer of 
Russell Mfg. Co., has also been elected 
a director. He succeeds D. D. Butler. 

























Robert G. Blumenthal, vice-president 


f Commercial Investment Trust 
Co., who now heads a supervisory 
unit in charge of that company’s 
factoring activities. He has been 
relieved of his duties as president of 
the Commercial Factors Corp. and 
been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committees of both Commercial 
Factors Corp. and Meinhard, Greef 
& Co., Inc. 


Samuel Pearsall, treasurer of the 
Worcester Textile Co., Inc., Valley 
Falls, R. L., has no connection with the 
Continental Worsted Mills, Inc., Spen- 


Paul Guenther 


Paul Guenther, founder of the Onyx 
Hosiery Mills, died last Sunday of heart 
disease in his home in Dover, N. J. He 

; 71 years old. 

His death deprives the hosiery industry 

one of its outstanding leaders and 
neers; he was a foremost figure in de- 


loping consumer interest in silk hosiery 
this country. 
Mr. Guenther was born in Germany and 
ime to the U. S. in 1890, when thirty 
irs old, finding work in the Paterson 
mills. Some years later he moved to 
ver, where he invested in a single loom. 
mill prospered from the start and 

Guenther soon rented working space 

the Swiss Knitting Mill Co. for 
manufacture of the first “full-fashioned 
k hosiery.” 

1921 the company 
ering four city blocks. 
his employees Mr. Guenther built a 

of small modern homes in the 
inity of the mills, which he sold to them 
a co-operative plan. He also erected a 
re recreation hall. 
four years ago Mr. Guenther sold the 
lls to the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
New York, for a reported price of 


Che 


had five mills, 
For the benefit 


lony 


5,000,000, but, finding himself unable to 
e up business entirely, he founded the 





cer, Mass. TrExtTILE Wortp published 
in its issue of Jan. 16, a news item to 
the effect that Mr. Pearsall had been 
elected president of the Continental 
company. 


Frederick A. Flather, treasurer of the 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has been 
elected a director of the Union Old 
Lowell National Bank. 


George R. Ramsbottom, secretary of 
the Seekonk Lace Co., Pawtucket, R. L., 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Pawtucket Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles F. Maguire, plant manager of 
the DuPont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, 
Va., has been temporarily transferred 
to the New York office to do special as- 
signment work. No change has been 
made in the executive personnel at the 
plant during Mr. Maguire’s absence. 


W. J. Hunter, formerly manager of 
the Henderson (Ky.) division of the 
Consolidated Textile Corp., recently be- 
came associated with the Springs group 
of mills and will make his headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Hunter, who is a 
graduate of the Clemson College (S. C.) 
Textile School, will be in technical serv- 
ice and spend part of his time in the 
South. 


Robert W. Philip, editor of Cotton, 
Atlanta, Ga., delivered an address last 
week on “The College Man in the Mill” 
before a group of students in the Clem- 
son College (S. C.) Textile School. 


Harry L. Garrigus, of Storrs, Conn., 
has been elected president of the New 
England Sheep and Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation. 


D. E. Rhyne, receiver for the Labora- 
tory Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., 
has been reelected president of the First 
National Bank of Lincolnton. 


Obituary 


Pyramus Hosiery Mills at Rockaway; his 
participation in that business was inactive. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Olga 
Guenther, and a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Reiner, wife of the textile machinery manu- 
facturer, of Weehawken, N. J. Funeral 
services were held at his home Tuesday 


James H. McDonald 


James H. McDonald, aged 55 years, engi- 
neer at the Globe Mill in Woonsocket, 
R. I., for 12 years, died in that city on 
Jan. 10. 


Franklin Ripley 


Franklin Ripley, president of the Troy 
(N. H.) Blanket Mills, died Jan. 14, fol 
lowing a short illness. He was born in 
Troy and finished his education at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he was graduated in 1905. The 
blanket mills have been connected with 
three generations of the Ripley family. 
Mr. Ripley was a former member of the 
New Hampshire Legislature, a trustee of 
the Cheshire County Hospital, and a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Manufacturers’ 
Association. His widow, son, a 
brother and a sister survive. 


one 
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Francis T. Lyons, former vice-presi- 
dent of Commercial Factors Corp., 


New York, whose election to the 
presidency of that corporation was 
announced in last week’s TEXTILE 


W orLp 


S. R. Green succeeds M. D. Sanders 
as overseer of carding at the Oconee 
Mills Co., Westminster, S. C. 


Harold Kapstein, and H. A. Lunser, 
have joined the Chicago office of the 
American Woolen Co. 


James D. Holmes, Jr., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has accepted a position in the ac- 
counting department of the Locke Cot- 
ton Mills Co., Concord, N. C. 


John MeLaren 


John McLaren, former president of the 
Braeburn Woolen Co., Glenham, N. Y., 
died last week in his 78th year at Hope- 


well Junction, N. Y. He retired from 
active business about a year and a half 
ago. He is survived by one son. 
Peter J. Campbell 

Peter J. Campbell, founder of the 


Blakeney Woolen Mills at Blakeney, Ont., 
Canada, which were moved to Almonte, 
Ont., 13 years ago, and operated under the 
name of the Campbell Woolen Mills, Ltd., 
died recently. Mr. Campbell, who was in 
his 67th year, was also connected with the 
Yorkshire Wool Stock Mills, Almonte, 
Ont., of which he was president. 


Oliver Lupton 


Oliver Lupton, who died recently at the 
age of 79 years, was associated with Astra- 
chans, Ltd., Bradford, England. The com- 
pany maintained a branch plant at Phila- 
delphia with which Mr. Lupton and his 
brother Edward were connected. This 
plant was liquidated, and, over 15 years 
later, the company paid all creditors’ claims 
in full together with interest. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, one daughter, and two 
sons in the business at Bradford, England. 
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Cotton 


*Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, Me., 
have not discontinued their cotton de- 
partment as intimated in a news item in 
the Jan. 9 issue of TExTrLE Wor vp. 

Devon Mills, Inc., New Bedford, 
Mass, (associated with Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio), have an- 
nounced that the schedule has been in- 
creased from four to five days weekly 
which rate will be maintained for the 
rest of the winter. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
\Mass., Pequot Mills have put into opera- 
tion, 200 pillow tubing looms which had 
been shut down for some time. These 
looms will be run on Fridays only for 
the time being, but will give employ- 
ment to 25 additional people. Within the 


next week the amount of spinning at 
the plant will be increased somewhat. 
fhe mill is operating on a four day 


week basis. 


International Lace Co., Gouverneur, 
N. Y., is having a modern sprinkler 
-vstem installed in the plant. 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 


N.. 4 are installing 25 new cards in 
heir plant. 


American Lace Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
has adopted a capacity schedule with full 
vorking force, and expects to continue 
na full basis for some weeks to come. 


Carolina Textile Corp., Dillon, S. C., 


s installing 32 additional cards. 
Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills recently 
uurchased an installation of Veeder- 
Root pick counters and Veeder-Root 
hank clocks through the W. A. Ken- 
iedy Co., Charlotte, N. C., manufactur- 


ers agents. 


Wool 


Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co., East Roch- 
ester, N. H., has started again follow- 
shutdown of 17 weeks and is 
running at the present time with a night 


chift 
I 


ng a 


Wyandotte Worsted Co., 
H. plant, resumed operations 
veck after a shutdown of 10 weeks. 


Marshall Spinning Co., Camden, 

I., recently formed, is occupying 
about one-half of the local mill of Cleve- 
land Worsted Mills, and will have 2,800 
spindles in full operation at an early 


Rochester, 
this 


date. The majority of the equipment 
as formerly used by the Cleveland 
pany, which is selling other machin 


not required by the new occupant. 


Princeton Worsted Mill, Inc., Trenton, 


NEWS 


about 


MILLS 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., has 
resumed full-time operations with two 
shifts employed. 


Pocasset Worsted Co., Inc., Thorn- 
ton, R. I., which has been operating on 
a 54-hour schedule has closed until 
business conditions warrant its reopen- 
ing. About 500 operatives are affected. 


Brook Woolen Co., Ltd., Simcoe, 
Ont., Canada, is working full time. The 
receipt of a number of large orders will 
result in continued employment for some 


Knit 


Indiana State Prison Colony, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. The Board of Trustees 
are planning the installation of a knit- 
ting mill at the local colony. An exist- 
ing building is being remodeled for this 
service. Machinery and equipment are 
expected to cost about $60,000. W. H. 
Daly is warden. 


*Universal Full-Fashioned Hosiery, 
Paterson, N. J. The entire stock and 
equipment has been sold, bringing a total 
of $16,539 from piecemeal bids. 


*Bailey Knitting Co., Inc., Fort Plain, 
N. Y., has been sold to I. Rogosin, 
owner of the Beaunit Mills, Inc., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., who is already using the top 
floor of the Bailey plant. As soon as 
the courts confirm the sale, the new 


owner states that between 200 and 250 
persons will be given employment in 
the operation of the mill. 


Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
has started a night shift in order to care 
for increased demand. 


N. J. New machinery is being installed ’ ; ; ee! 
for the purpose of finishing fine woolen Manny-Reilly Co., Valatie, N. Y., has 
vercoatings, which were intraduced in ‘returned from Bristol, Tenn., and is in- 
limited way last season. The woolen, Stalling machinery in a plant at Valatie, 
rather than worsted. construction is q Where it was formerly located. 
new departure for this company. It is . . 
: eee Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, 
1 move on the part of the company to a > 
ae : :, N. C., recently installed a Fletcher hydro 
ary its product and keep abreast of the : : 
extractor which was purchased through 
the W. A. Kennedy Co., Charlotte, 
*Indicates previous mention of project. \N. C., manufacturers’ agents. 
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Viking Hosiery Mills, Inc., Read ig. 
Pa., have been declared bankrupt. This 
mill started manufacturing last year and 


specialized in golf hosiery. 


*Massachusetts Knitting Mills, Coly.- 
bia, Tenn. Two carloads of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery machines have arrived 
there and will be set up at once. The 
staff will be increased by 40 persons 
which will bring the total to more 
than 400. 


La Crosse (Wis.) Knitting Co., has 
moved to another plant. The entire 
building has been leased and four of the 
five stories will be used by the company. 


Herbert Hosiery Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, have ac- 
quired additional floor space in the build- 
ing which they occupy. The firm will 
now have 6,700 sq.ft. of additional floor 


Silk 


Green Silk Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been chartered with a capital of 
$50,000 to manufacture textile fabrics. 


Onondaga Silk Co., Inc., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., is running on a 24-hr. production 
schedule, with full working quota, and 
will hold to this basis for an indefinite 
pe ric vd. 


Carol Silk Corp., Scranton, Pa., has 
been organized by John B. Kingsley, 
Peckville, Pa., and associates, with capi- 
tal of $50,000, to operate a local throw- 
ing and weaving mill. Mr. Kingsley 
will be treasurer. Harry Levin, Scran- 
ton, Pa., is interested in the new com- 
pany. 


*Hillsgrove (R. I.) Silk Co. Attorney 
Ralph Vicario, Providence, R. I., re- 
ceiver, has been authorized to sell the 
assets of the company. It went into 
receivership several months ago. 


*Stark Bros. Ribbon Mfg. Co. of Can- 
ada, Granby, Que., Canada, will employ 
250 workers at peak capacity. Space 
totaling 15,000 sq.ft. has been secured. 
Capital expenditure on machinery and 
equipment will reach $250,000. 


*M. E. Binz Co., Inc., Montmagny, 
Que., Canada, is a new subsidiary of a 
company of the same name at Midland 
Park, N. J. Machinery is being in- 
stalled in part of the Compagnie Ma- 
chine Agricole and operations are ex- 
pected to start some time in February. 
The total investment will reach approxi- 
mately $500,000. 





Finishing 


American Printing Co., Fall River. 
Mass. The cotton goods division re- 


sumed operations this week at the five 
print-mills to run out the stock in proc- 
ess, which will take six to eight weeks. 
The future of the division rests, it is 
understood, on the action of city au 
thorities 
April 1. 


regarding taxes dating from 








*Service Prints, Inc., Warwick, R. L., 
recently chartered under state laws, will 
operate with a capital of 100 shares of 
stock, no par value. It is headed by 
David Wilson, Bernard B. Abedon, and 
lohn McKinley, 53 Norwood Ave., Nor- 
wood, R. I, 


Miscellaneous 


Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl., plan to re- 
build a wool warehouse on Ashland Ave., 
near 42nd St., recently destroyed by fire 


with a loss of over $20,000. 


Broadway Mattress Works, Inc., New 
Orleans, La., recently organized to op- 
erate a local mattress factory, will be 
headed by James L. Reed, 1936 St. Louis 
St.. New Orleans. 


Novelty Rug Co., Inc., Palmer, 
Mass., has started manufacturing in the 
er No. 2 mill of the Thorndike Co. 


Colonie (N. Y.) Fibre Co. has been 
nsiderably damaged by fire. Several 
thousand bales of rayon, silk and woolen 
fibres were destroyed in its warehouse. 


Herbert G. Franz Co., Inc., 40 Worth 


St.. New York, chartered under Illinois 


cates previous mention of project. 


» Bemberg Greensboro, N. C., 
Office Moves to Charlotte 


In the interests of its southern cus- 
tomers, the Greensboro, N. C., office of 
American Bemberg Corp., of which C. 
Chester Bassett, Jr., is in charge, has 
been transferred to Charlotte, N. C., 
being located at 147 Brevard Court. 


” Standard Hosiery 
Forms Sales Unit 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ala- 
mance, N. C., has organized the Stand- 
ard Mills Sales Corp., New York, to 
handle their productions, “National 
Maid” full-fashioned hosiery and “White 
House” fancy half-hose. 


. H. Esler 
Opens Yarn Sales Office 


lewis H. Esler, formerly associated 
th Wasson & O’Brien, Philadelphia 
tice, has opened offices, 1251 Com- 
mercial Trust Bldg., 15th and Market 
‘ts. Philadelphia. He will handle 
sted, woolen and novelty yarns spe- 
izing in weaving yarns. Mr. Esler 
been identified with the yarn trade 

15 years. 


* Courtaulds (Can.) Adopts 
Quality Control” Plan 


he “Quality Control Plan” which 


heen developed successfully by the 
se Co., will be duplicated in most 
ts major features by Courtaulds 
a related company, it 
week. John A. 


nada) Ltd., 


learned this 


laws, has filed a certificate of statement 
in the office of the New York Secretary 
of State to enable it to do business in 
New York, with a capital of $250,000. 
Herbert G. Franz is president. 


Quality Yarn, Inc., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with capital of $100,- 
000, to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Herman W. Fishbein, 136 
Washington St., Paterson, attorney. 
The incorporators include L. Jerome 
Weckselman and Max Freed, Paterson. 


Esco Braid Mfg. Co., Inc., Union City, 
N. J., recently organized with a capital 
of 1,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to operate a local mill, will be repre- 
sented by Kornfeld & Bisgeir, 11 Park 
Pl., New York, attorneys. Bernard A. 
Abrashkin is one of the incorporators. 


Salem (Ore.) Linen Mills are operat- 
ing from seven in the morning until 
twelve at night on a two shift basis with 
all the new looms in operation. This 
activity has made necessary additional 
workers in the finishing and packing 
departments. 


Sal-Mountain Co., Scranton, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of asbestos products, has been 
placed in receivership. Liabilities are 
stated at $250,000, and assets, $75,000. 


Spooner, merchandise director of the 
Viscose Co., and originator of the qual- 
ity control plan, left for Canada Monday 
night to help the Canadian company in 
adopting the policy. The quality con- 
trol plan will be employed by Courtaulds 
to improve standards in the various 
products made from this company’s 
rayon yarns. 


> Cooper Now with 
Tennessee Eastman 


Warren F. Cooper, for several years 
associated with the Viscose Co., at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and more recently 
with Duplan Silk Corp., at Hazleton, 
Pa., is now connected with the acetate 
yarn plant of the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. He will render 
technical service in warping and weav- 
ing to consumers of the company’s 
yarn. His services in this direction will 
be available through the sole distrib- 
utors, A. M. Tenney Associates, 171 
Madison Ave., New York. 


> Franklin Process to 
Extend Yarn Service 


J. Bruce McCullough, manager of the 
grey varns department of the Franklin 
Process Company, Providence, R. I., 
left for a trip through the South Jan 20 
with the object of establishing selling 
connections with a number of Southern 
spinners who make yarns in suitable 
qualities. 

It is expected by Mr. McCullough 
that the connections established during 
his trip will enable him to round out 
an already rather comprehensive range 
of standard grey cotton yarns. 
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Business Literature 


Silent Vane Fan, B. F. Sturtevant Co., 
Boston, Mass. A 20-page bulletin is de- 
voted to constructional details and operat- 
ing advantages of the Design 4 silent vane 
tan. Illustrated. 


_Steam Boiler. Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
New York. Unusual steaming capacity, 
iow headroom, and minimum floor space 
are features of the new type H Sterling 
boiler described in a recent bulletin which 
also gives complete constructional details. 


Steel Gears, Welded. lLukenweld, Inc., 
Coatesville, Pa. Advantages and method 
of construction of welded steel gears are 
outlined briefly. 


Vaporproot Fixtures. Crouse-Hinds Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Specifications and price 
list on the various vaporproof industrial 
fixtures offered by this company are out- 
lined in an 8-page leaflet. 


Welding and Cutting Equipment. Torch- 
weld Equipment Co., Chicago, lll. Pocket- 
size booklet gives specifications and price 
list of the various gas welding and cut- 
ting instruments and the accessories offered 
by this manufacturer. 


X-Ray Equipment, Combustion Engi- 
neering Corp., New York. A paper on the 
X-ray examination of welded pressure 
vessel steam has been made available by 
this company. An installation of X-ray 
equipment which is representative of the 
latest development in this field is described. 


Yarn Treating Material. Wallerstein Co., 
Ine., New York. Pocket-size booklet de- 
scribes the various uses and advantage of 
Rapidase, a desizing compound for textiles, 
An appendix supplies useful data for the 
practical mill man. 





Stage Wool Style Show 


Wool growers and visitors will have 
an opportunity to see what manufac- 
turers have done to entice milady to 
wear wool, at the convention of the 
Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Bozeman, Jan. 25 to 27. A feature will 
be the “Wool Style Review” which 
dramatizes the suitability of wool for 
women’s wear. Men’s wear fabrics will 
also be shown. 


” Cotton Waste Firms Merge 


The Royal Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers, Rahway, 
Green Hamilton, Inc., cotton waste 
dealers, Boston, Mass., have merged, 
and the combined businesses will be con- 
ducted in the future under the name of 
Royal Mfg. Co. The principal office 
of the new company will be in New 
York City, with branches located 
in Boston, Chicago, Charlotte and 
Philadelphia. 


cotton waste 
N. J., and 


PN. C. State College 
Adds Equipment 


The textile school of North Carolina 
State College has just installed a double 
lift, double cylinder jacquard, which was 
donated by Thomas Halton’s Sons, 
Philadelphia. The jacquard will be 
used for dress goods designs made by 
the students. 

The school has also installed a name 
dobby made by the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works on one of the dobby 
looms. This small dobby enables stu- 
dents to weave initials in the selvage 
of fabrics 
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Method of joining belts without necessitating removal 
from the pulleys 


Endless Belts Made at the 
Pulleys 


HIRTY-FIVE minutes is said to 

be all the time that is necessary to 
make a permanently endless belt at the 
pulleys by means of a new device known 
as Condor Weld and developed by the 
Manhattan Rubber Mig. Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
With this device the two cut ends 
of a belt are interlapped, set with rubber 


rivets, and welded into what is asserted 
to be a homogeneous joint as smooth 
and as strong as the belt itself. Each 


step in the operation is done while the 
belt hangs in place, removal of pulleys 
or dismantling of the machine being un- 
necessary. It is stated that any regular 
belt mechanic can do the job quickly 
and conveniently. 


Spinning Rings 


HE manufacture of spinning rings 

in commercial quantity and with im 
proved machinery is announced by Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston. 
Mass., subsequent to their absorption of 
the Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co 
These rings are made from forgings 
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formed from a solid bar which has been 
heated uniformly throughout its entire 
area. Rings manufactured in_ this 
manner are free from welds, and it is 
asserted that they are characterized by 
high uniformity of fiber structure. 

Turning equipment developed within 
the shop enables the turning of each 
flange and the adjacent web at a single 
chucking. Inspection with — sensitive 
and accurate gages is designed to dis- 
close any flaws in workmanship up to 
this point. Heat treating, the next 
process, is accomplished by means of 
improved electrical controls in conjunc- 
tion with electricially heated furnaces; 
and each lot is said to receive a heat- 
treating routine especially adapted to the 
type and size of ring. 

A new 
ported to 


process of 
impart 


finishing is re- 
a degree of polish 





View of new spinning rings in 
senu-manufactured state 
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New features of weight control 
offered by ineproved beam scale 


which in many cases renders unneces 
sary the usual preliminary breaking-in 
period when starting new rings. 


Beam Seale 
EVELOPMENT of a beam scale 


embodying unique features of ac 
curacy in design and construction is 
announced by Toledo Scale Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. This scale, known as the 
Toledo Convert-O-Matic, offers new 
features of weight control. It has an 
automatic indicating dial and a full 
floating platform for the purpose of 
eliminating losses caused by the wear 
resulting from movement of the knife 
edge pivots on the bearings. The total 
weighing capacity of the scale may be 
increased four times by merely adding 
unit weights in the same cabinet. 

Features of the new scale are listed 
as follows: Pivots may be changed 
without honing or grinding. Longer 
pivots reduce the pressure on the knife 
edges to one-fourth of that permitted 
by official engineering specifications, 
Strength and stability are secured by 
constructing three sides of the cabinet 
of one piece of pressed steel. 


Teletypewriter Service 


ESIGNED particularly to meet the 

requirements of business firms, a 
new communication service has _ been 
made available by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Messages typed on a teletypewriter, 
which is similar in appearance and oper- 
ation to an ordinary typewriter, are in 
stantly and accurately reproduced on 
any other teletypewriter to which it is 
connected. “Centrals” for this servic 
have been established at numerous 
points throughout the United States. 
Any subscriber to the service can, there 
fore, be connected to and communicate 
with any other subscriber, whether in 











Two way teletypewriter service 
provides for exchange of type- 
written messages 


the same city or in a distant city. 
Two-way service is provided, sub- 
scribers being able to type back and 
forth on the same connection. In short, 
it is stated, this teletypewriter service 
for the written word what the 
telephone did for the spoken word, 


does 


Explosion-Proof A.C. Starter 


NEW explosion-proof, across-the- 

line, automatic starter for a.c. 
squirrel-cage induction motors is an- 
nounced by Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 309 
No. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Distinguishing this starter from 
similar explosion-proof equipment is the 
immersion in oil of its new thermal 
overload mechanism. The new starter 
is designed in keeping with the 
latest requirements of the Underwriters 
Laboratories for hazardous locations. 
Briefly, this includes installations where 
Duco, lacquers, gasoline, alcohol, etc., 
are present in the atmosphere. The con- 





explosion - proof 
starter for hazardous locations 


Oil - immersed 





tacts of this new starter open under a 
6-in. head of oil. A float-operated oil 
indicator shows the oil level. 

Being completely oil immersed, the 
starter is corrosion resisting; and it is 
therefore recommended for chemical 
plants and dry cleaning establishments. 


Flexing Tubing 


SEAMLESS, flexible, metallic tub 
ing, adaptable to a variety of uses 
has been developed by Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. This hose is 
seamless from the tip of one fitting to 
the tip of the fitting at the opposite end, 
the fittings being brazed or welded and 
forming an integral part of the hose. 
This construction is designed to prevent 
the developing of leaks; and the ma 
terial is said to have withstood pres 
sures of 10,000 Ib. to the square inch 
and temperatures of over 500 degrees. 
Made of special bronze alloy seamless 
pipe, it is corrugated in round-thread, 
single-lead, deep-wall form. It is the 


deep-wall construction which is designed 
to impart the high degree of flexibility 
casing, 


A protective braided from 





x 


New seamless, metallic, flexible tubing 


copper, is designed to cover the hose 
with either one, two, or three layers, 
depending upon the pressure which it 
will be required to resist. 


Hygrostat 


OQ MEET the demand for an inex- 

pensive, well-constructed instrument 
for controlling humidifying apparatus 
by electrical means, Barber-Colman Co., 
Rockford, Ill., has developed a new type 
of hygrostat. 

This instrument is essentially an 
automatic two-way switch, operated by 
changes in the length of a wood cylinder 
as it reacts to changes in atmospheric 
moisture content. The instrument is 
said to show variations of humidity of 
less than 4% and indicate the existing 
humidity by means of a pointer and 
scale mounted in the instrument. 

The hygrostat is mounted upon an in- 
sulated base of phenolic resin and is 
protected by a molded cover of the same 
material. All metal parts are rust- 
proofed to insure maximum life and de- 
pendable service. 








shows 


hygrostat 
atmospheric moisture content 


Indicating 


Rubber-Cotton Loom Parts 


N THE development of new loom 

parts, Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo., have taken advantage of the 
tough and rugged qualities of the cotton 
and have coordinated them with the co- 
hesive and resilient properties of rub- 
ber. These two materials, when blended 
together in the proper proportion and 
exposed to high temperatures and pres- 
sures, form what is asserted to be a 
dense, wear-resisting unit. Lug-strap 
holders, box pickers, Draper pickers, 
and tail pickers are some of the prod- 
ucts formed from this material. 

The lug-strap holders are made of a 
plied, 14-o0z. chafer fabric cushioned and 
bonded by specially compounded rubber. 
The box pickers are of the general slid- 
ing type, operating on loose picker 
sticks, and have reversible ends. <A 
spiral-roll construction is utilized in 
building up the ends. The body of the 
Draper-type pickers consists of a lami- 
nated block of 14-0z. chafer fabric, 
cushioned and bonded by what is said 
to be a special shock-resisting rubber. 
Elimination of bounce is pointed out as 
one of the features of this product. The 
tail pickers are composed of 40 layers 
of 14-oz. chafer fabric, cushioned and 
bonded with hard rubber and molded 
under high pressure into the form of the 
finished product. 





A lug-strap holder and different types of pickers 
made of rubber-cotton compound 
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Questions... 


and 


Answers 


White Lines in Rayon Fabric 


Technical Editor 

Of late we have been encountering 
trouble in the form of white lines in 
rayon. We are enclosing a sample of a 
rayon fabric with two of the lines 1 itt, 
marked by an X in pencil. The manu- 
facturer claims they are due to faulty 
dyeing; we think they are what are 
ommonly known as tension lines, Could 
you tell us just where the trouble lies? 

(7762) 

We have examined the sample of 
knitted rayon underwear fabric and 
studied the bright lines which run with 
the wales in this cloth. Since these 
lines extend parallel to the wales, the 
natural thing to assume is that the mark 
ings are due to lack of regularity in the 
needles or sinkers. On closer examina 
tion the cloth shows no visible differ- 
ence in the stitch length at these points, 
but it is seen that these portions have a 
higher reflecting power. 

It is impossible to tell exactly what 
caused this defect without access to the 
plant in which the goods are made and 
finished. Faulty mechanical conditions 
in the knitting plant may be the cause. 
It is quite likely that the needles formed 
the defective line by depositing oil on 
the goods, but it is not likely that such a 
defect would extend for any great length. 
It is possible that the sinker cams were 
set shallow, thus causing too much ten- 
sion to be placed on the stitch. 

That this defect would have been 
caused by finishing is quite unlikely. 
Finishing defects usually occur at ran- 
dom and not in straight lines. Unless 
the finisher failed to remove oil or in 
some way caused it to change the luster 
of the fabric at these places, we cannot 
see how the finisher is at fault. 


¥ 


Softening Hard-Nature Silk 


echnical Editor: 


/ 


Ie should like to have your suqges- 
10n as to the proper soaking of China 


and Tsatlee silks to be thrown for 
machine-twist silk thread. The proper 
softening of these hard-natured silks 1s 
required, and a soluble silk-soaking oil 
is used. What amounts of oil would you 
recommend, what temperature of the 
soaking bath, and how long a soaking? 
(7778) 

Gum spots and reel marks are usually 
quite numerous in China and Tsatlee 
raw silk, and it is sometimes necessary 
to give these types a double soaking by 
a double immersion in a bath of soft, 
hot water and soluble oil. The water 
softens the gum spots, and the oil flows 
into the interstices and forms a layer 
which prevents the fibers from sticking 
together again. 

The first bath should be 65-gal. and 
contain 4 lb. of soluble silk-soaking oil 
(soluble olive type) and 4 lb. of olive- 
oil soap. The temperature of the bath 
should be 100° F. and the immersion 
should last 3 hr. This allows for a 
thorough wetting out; and when the 
3 hr. have elapsed, the silk is removed, 
hydro-extracted for 1 min., and returned 
to a second bath made as follows: 15 Ib. 
of soluble silk oil, as above; and 2 gal. 
of liquid soap (made by previously dis- 
solving 2 lb. of soap in 2 gal. of hot 
water). These ingredients are stirred 
into 65 gal. of water at 110° F. The 
silk is introduced and allowed to soak 
for 12 hr. It is then removed, hydro- 
extracted for 4 min. at 900 r.p.m. and 
hung in the winding room for about 
3 hr. After this the skeins are turned 
inside out and placed upon the swifts 
ready for winding. 


7 


Stitches per Foot in Hose 


Technical Editor: 

We notice in the Oct. 10 tissue of 
TEXTILE WorRLD in answer to inquiry 
7697 concerning the knitting of women’s 
rayon hose on Banner 260 needle, 54 
gauge machines that you suggest the fol- 
lowing settings for stitch in the differ- 
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ent parts of the stocking: inside welt, 
80 stitches per foot; outside welt, 100 
stitches per foot; ankle, 120 stitches per 
foot. 

As we generally use from 40 to 50 
stitches per inch in our work, we are 
wondering just how you figure your 
stitches, as we believe that the number 
of stitches per foot as given in your 
answer would make a coarser stocking 
than we are able to knit on this type of 


machine. (7758) 


The construction of a 260-needle hose 
given in answer to the inquiry was 
based on the actual analysis of a 260- 
needle, 54-gauge stocking. The stitches 
per foot were derived by the following 
rule: 


Total wales in stocking x 12 


In. of yarn in one course 
per ft. 


= stitches 


There are at least two methods of 
specifying the construction of knit goods. 
One method in common use is a simple 
statement of the wales and courses in 
one inch of fabric. While this method is 
satisfactory for most purposes, it is not 
so accurate as the stitches-per-foot 
method, due to the fact that the knit 
fabric is elastic. The term “stitches per 
foot” as used in the article referred to 
signifies the actual number of stitches 
formed from one foot of yarn and is the 
most exact method of determining the 
stitch length. A hose duplicated in this 
manner (constructed with the same num- 
ber of stitches in one foot) will count 
the same and possess the same elas- 
ticity as the original, provided the same 
yarns are used. 


Vv 


Light Waste Ends 
on Woolen Card 


Technical Editor: 


We have a problem in our card room 
that 1s giving us considerable worry, and 
we are wondering if you could help us 
in any way. Our cards are equipped 
with creels on the second breakers, 
Apperley feeds on the finishers, and 
tape condensers. Our trouble is that the 
waste tapes do not take care of the waste 
on the sides. Therefore, we have to 
carry an extra thread on each side down 
the waste pipe. It is evident that the 
waste tapes are not wide enough to 
cover the folds on the feed. Our carder 
has tried hard to overcome the trouble, 
but has been unsuccessful. Can you sug- 
gest a remedy? : 

We have an Englishman for a spin- 
ner. He argues that if we had Blamire 
feeds on our finishers, we would be able 
to take care of the waste with the waste 
tapes. What do you think? If we were 
to install this feed it would be necessary 
to couple our first and second breakers 
together, but he insists that even then 
we would have more doublings than we 
have now with our creels and Apperley 
feeds. ; 

We have wondered why, if these feeds 
are so popular in England and on the 





Continent, they have not been adopted 
in this country. Aside from the fact that 
they require so much floor space, do 
you know of any other objection to 


the (7769) 


It is quite possible that the trouble 
may lie in the Apperley feed not laying 
the drawing out far enough on the ends 
of the feed table; or the material may 
be |aid under tension so that when the 
is released, the stock will draw 
back away from the ends. It is also 
quite possible that the fancy is running 
too fast. This might cause the waste 
ends to be too light. The Blamire feed 
is said to be very practical. However, 
there are several American-built feeds 
that give satisfactory results in every 


respect. 


latch 


v 


Thread Slippage in 
Rayon Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

l’e are making a fabric having the 
following specifications: Construction 
96x56; 41 in. in reed; warp, 150-denier 
delustered viscose; filling, 100-denier 
delustered viscose, 50/55 turns. This 
is a standard construction with which 
we have never had trouble heretofore. 

lV’e are enclosing a sample in the raw 
and a boil-off sample which was made 
32/3/1, 150-denier ; 56 picks, 100-denier, 
50/55 turns. We tried everything that 
we know of to stop the slipping condi- 
tion by the manipulation of weights, 
timing the shed, etc. This did not help 
the condition at all. 

IV'e then switched over and made 
this construction 48/2/1, adding five 
turns to the filling (55/60) and follow- 
ing the same procedure we used with 
the first construction, which did not #n- 
prove matters. We then ran in 60 
picks of 100-denier with 60/65 turns, 
which also had no effect. We tried 
64 picks and 68 picks with 55/60 turns. 

\’e are at a loss to understand this 
nidition other than that it is a fault 
f the raw material. This ts based on 
the fact that this material is new, and 
las just been put on the market, It ts 
a multiple filament, the 150-denier hav- 
my 00 filaments and the 100-denier hav- 
ing 40 filaments. Running the warps 

or with a very heavy tension does 

nol help this condition. 

‘¢ are enclosing a sample which was 

with 60 picks, 55/60 turns under 
ry heavy tension. You will note 
hafed condition of warp material 
) the edge. You will also note that 
imple slips very easily. Your com- 
son this will be appreciated. (7764) 


a flat crepe with a construction as 
vivon, the warp end will always have 
1 tendency to slip if the cloth is not 

led very carefully during the finish- 
processes. 

e filaments of the rayon warp are 

ke the filaments of a cotton warp; 

tormer are continuous and present a 

th, unbroken surface. The twist 
<i\-n the rayon warp is from 2} to 34 
per in., and this leaves the sur- 
ilmost as smooth as glass. If the 


sley of the cloth is not sufficiently heavy 
or dense, the rayon warp can be moved 
over the filling with a slight pressure 
of the fingers no matter how much twist 
is given the filling, or whether the fill- 
ing is made from rayon or cotton. 

With a construction as low as 96x54, 
or even with a pick count of 60, we do 
not know of any method of weaving or 
preparing yarn that will prevent the 
warp ends from slipping sideways under 
the pressure of the fingers. This does 
not mean that this construction is not 
practical to weave and finish, but it 
does mean that extra care should be 
given the cloth during the handling 
from the loom to the finished state. 

Mass production in many finishing 
plants is a contributory cause, when 
quantity and not quality is the slogan. 
The working loss allowed by many con- 
verters is another contributory cause. 
This working loss used to be left to the 
judgment of the finisher; but nowadays 
many converters want to get every 
square inch they can from the finished 
cloth, and the result is damaged cloth. 
Many finishers have had to stand for 
the damage done the cloth during the 
finishing because they have foolishly 
allowed the converters to dictate to them 
as to the length and width the goods 
should be finished. 

We can offer no solution to the 
problem other than to advise extra care 
in handling and to suggest that allow- 
ance be made for a reasonable working 
loss. 


v 


Different Shades in Silk Hose 


Technical Editor: 

I am mailing you herewith a stocking 
made of four-thread silk having twenty 
lurns of twist. This was made on a 
45-gauge machine. 

You will note that tnere is a shade 
contrast between foot and lea. We 
know that this mismatch is not mechan- 
ical, but is in the silk. We believe 
this trouble to be im our conditioning. 
Our manufacturing conditions are as 
follows: 6-02. cones conditioned 24 hr. 
in vault; placed in knitter cabinet until 
needed; put on machine inside glass 
cabinet, and run between iwo felts in 


Inquiries should give the fullest 
information possible; and if 
damaged material is involved, 
a sample should be sent. We 
give no consideration to anony- 
mous inquiries and do not un- 
dertake routine analysis of yarn 
or fabric, or investigation in- 


volving unusual expense. 
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trough of water as kmit. Silk ts used 
on footer under exactly same condstions 
as legger except that it stays somewhat 
longer in cabinets. No chemicals or 
emulsions are used in our conditioning 
—only water. Goods are dried at 105° 
in dryer box. 

Your comments upon this defect will 
be greatly appreciated. (7761) 


The trouble unquestionably is in the 
silk. The leg part of the stocking at 
the topper line counts 52 courses per 
inch, while the foot part counts 48 
courses per inch. The looser fabric in the 
foot is caused by light-denier silk, and 
not by the tension of the machine. We 
believe that if the silk in the foot had 
been knit in a section of the leg, the 
same shade contrast would have oc- 
curred in the leg. We know that dif- 
ferent silks have different character- 
istics, which cause them to behave dif- 
ferently in the soaking and dye baths. 
For this reason it is desirable to keep 
each lot of silk as a separate unit, and 
use the same lot in beth the leg and 
foot where possible. It is also possible 
for the same lot of silk to receive dif- 
ferent treatment in the soaking, so as 
to affect the dyeing. Soaking must be 
uniform in order to get uniform dyeing. 

If a batch of silk is separated, ene 
part being thrown by one throwster and 
the other part by another, the two parts 
will not match in shade when dyed to- 
gether. Silks processed by different 
throwsters will vary in shade when 
dved about as much as mercerized coct- 
ton yarns from different mercerizers, 
and everybody realizes the importance 
of keeping yarns from different mercer- 
izers separate. The problem works 
back to a lack of standardization in both 
raw materials and processing. 

A great deal of trouble is being en- 
countered with this contrast in shades 
in silk-hosiery dyeing. We are of the 
opinion that much of it could be cor- 
rected by more care and accuracy on 
the part of the throwster. Each hosiery 
manufacturer should select the method 
of soaking best suited to his individual 
needs, and the throwster should adhere 
strictly to this standard and see to it 
that all chemicals used in this soaking 
are uniform in qualfty. There are cer- 
tain types of oils which will cause silk 
to oxidize if allowed to age for a suffi- 
cient length of time. A fresh stock of 
silk will not mix with old-stock silk 
and dye the same shade. Often legs 
will oxidize if aged too long or if over- 
heated in drying, and when footed with 
fresh stock, the foot and leg will not 
match in dyeing. 

With all these causes to consider, it 
is not an easy task to place the blame 
for dyeing troubles. It is good practice, 
however, to confine the throwing to one 
throwster who has worked out a desir- 
able soaking method which gives good 
results. It is also good practice not to 
age thrown silk too long or carry too 
much gray goods in stock. The best 
results can be obtained from fresh stock 
of silk put throught the mill in regular 
order without any delay and given to 
the dyehouse as fresh stock from the 
throwster to the dyer. 
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» Survey of Fabric, Knit Goods, Yarn and Raw Material Markets 


TEXTILE WORLD ANALYST 
Without 


EXAMINATION of the follow- 9, a large majority of important com- 


a 
ary » favorable ¢ dity markets were lower. On Jan. 
ng summary of the favorable and I ation modity Cav 
unfavorable factors in the busi- n 1, Bradstreet’s commodity price index 


tuation, seems to lead to the con- touched a new low for the recession. 
that an early recovery is im- rhe unfilled orders of the steel cor- 

Some seasonal gain is to be poration fell sharply in December, al- 

Unless though they usually rise in that month. 


ness 
clus 
proba le. 
expected as spring approaches. 


the country is forced into some sort of R I Chis is one of the sharpest declines on 
an inflationary spurt, however, the spring . ecovery S record. It demonstrates that the vol- 
rise Will probably be less than usual ume of new buying of steel has declined. 
son ee 2 : ; The « ity ses ° ° ” 
nd sustained recovery will not occur ° ° lhe quantity of money “in circulation 
until after election . et in Sight has shown an unseasonable increase 
abide A; . 7 
(he threat of inflation has grown re- which appears to mean no let-up in 
ently, as the bank acceptance rate has hoarding, and bank failures continue 
been reduced, the “Reconstruction Fi- abnormally numerous. 
nance Corp.” act nears passage, and Wholesale trade, as estimated by the 
Congress prepares to squander Govern- New York University Bureau of Busi- 
ment credit. The Analyst, however, is By Dr. L. H. Haney ness Research for December, declined 
not yet quite convinced that there will more than usual. 
be enough public confidence in the in- Retail trade was certainly poor in 
flationary course to allow it to go far. December. Department store sales, as 
Accordingly, continued caution is compared with the old long-time trend, 


reco! 


evident 


mended until either (1) the neces- 
eadjustments in credit and busi- 


re completed, or (2) it becomes 
that we should get aboard a 
ary inflationary spurt. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Prices of cotton, wheat, and silver 


bove previous low levels. 


2. Stocks of many manufactured goods 


3. 


been considerably reduced. 


ie decline in railway freight ton- 


vas checked in December. 
.utomobile 


production increased 


SUMMARY 


Talk of inflation still seems 
premature. Without infla- 
tion, no recovery is yet in 
sight. A cautious and liquid 
position should be main- 
tained pending evidence of 
inflationary developments. 


were only 64% of “normal” and were 
the lowest since June, 1919. (It should 
be noted, moreover, that the November 
preliminary figure was revised down- 
ward). Mail order sales and chain 
store sales were for the most part dis- 
appointing, and the December figures 
were lower in comparison with a year 
ago than the totals for the year were 
in most cases. 

Employment in New York. State fell 
to a new low in December, which prob- 
ably means a further decline in the fac- 
tory employment in the country as a 


vember and December; sales of whole. 
ble castings gained. In general, we may say that the heavy 
Bank debits increased in Decem- industries continue much curtailed and 
after allowance for seasonal that spring buying is in most lines very 
tion. backward. 


} T( Spects 


relief for railways 
improved, including wage ad- 
nts, rate increases, and financial 


nce, 


of 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


sradstreet’s price index on Jan. 1 


f 








he lowest since 1908; farm prices 
ed five points to a new low on 


he P-V Line reacted in December. 
suilding activity slumped sharply 
with permits and_ contracts 


led reaching new lows in December. 


actory employment and _ payrolls 
ue to decline. 
Vholesale trade 
iber. 

/epartment store sales declined in 
iber to a new low level. 

lecember cotton cloth sales were 
production and unfilled orders 


was lower in 


‘iysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
snsiders various branches of the 


apply to a time two or three 


textile 





Haney, 
industry 
months 





8. The unfilled orders of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. made a sharp and unseason- 
able decline in December and were very 
low. 

9. Both loans and demand deposits of 
the banks continue to decline, with de- 
posits off the more sharply. 

10. Bank failures continue numerous. 

11. The political situation is disturbed, 
with threats of unsound credit and in- 
flationary policies. 

12. Foreign conditions are as un- 
settled as ever, and foreign trade is ex- 
tremely depressed. 

Meanwhile, business is not good and 
no turn is yet in sight. We still have 
to report that commodity prices con- 
tinue to decline. In the week ended Jan. 
Business 


Director, New York University, 


from week to week. 
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Research 
The conclusions reached in 
based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment 
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The cotton textile figures for Decem- 
ber were not favorable. Sales of carded 
cotton cloths declined unseasonably. 
The unfilled orders were reduced. While 
stocks of carded cloths increased, how- 
ever, the increase does not appear to 
have been more than normal for the 
season. Thus the only favorable aspect 
is that production has been kept in line 
with shipments. 

The thing to keep firmly in mind is 
that much progress is being made and 
has been made in the process of liquida- 
tion. Many debts have been paid or 
reduced, or wiped out. Many expenses 
have been reduced, and efficiency has 
been increased. Prices are, on the 
whole, in better adjustment and wages 
are partly deflated. We should remem- 
ber that bankruptcies and receiverships 
do not destroy real capital, labor or 
enterprise. The farms, railways, etc., 
are merely taken over and continue to 
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Retail hosiery and underwear buyers can tell what sells and 
what does not without knowing all there is to know about 


synthetic yarns. They have not found it necessary to use 


magnifying glasses and microscopes to see the superiority of 


Chardonize, queen of dull-lustre yarns. All they have needed 
is the naked eye trained on popular-price counters. For it is 
here that the unaided vision of millions of women customers 
has singled out Chardonize as their choice . . . raised Char- 


donize to national acceptance and leadership and kept it there. 


Retailers are selling underwear and stockings with the help of 
the Chardonize name. They are talking yarn to their custom- 
ers... and as retail preference for Chardonize increases, yarn 
becomes more certainly the manufacturer’s biggest talking 
point. Fortunately, Chardonize runs more smoothly on knit- 
ting machines. ‘Thus you will find your selling easier and your 
mill operation smoother if you look to Chardonize for the 


results you want. 


CHAR DONAZE yarn 
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TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 Park Avenue, New York - Makers of nitrocellulose, viscose and acetate yarns 
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be operated, generally on a more efficient 
bas They are reorganized and the 
cos: of investment is scaled down, but 


go ahead. 

\is is the only way out. If the Gov- 
ernment will balance its budget and our 
banking authorities keep money and 
credit sound, we can remove the present 
uncertainties concerning the value of 
money and fear of inflation; and we can 
and probably will complete the read- 
justment process this year. 


the 


CotToN EARNINGS MARGIN IMPROVED 


(he margin of profit actually earned 
the average cotton goods manufac- 
turer has increased during the last few 
months, and at the beginning of Janu- 
ary showed the largest unit profit since 
April. This improvement in the esti- 
mated earnings margin was brought 
about by the sharp decline in raw cot- 
ton prices of a few months ago, which 
substantially reduced the raw material 
of the cotton cloth made in 
December. 

but the consumption of cotton by the 
mills during December was moderate, 
and although the estimated net earnings 
increased, they were the lowest for any 
December since 1920. 

[he current replacement margin of 
cotton manufacturers fell to a new post- 
war low in December. Cloth statistics 
ior December showed a decline in un- 
tilled orders, and this suggests the possi- 
bility of further declines in the replace- 
ment margins. 

Cotton mill stock prices fell to new 
low levels in December. The earnings 
in has reached a level where some 
porary gains in stock prices might 
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Fig. 2.5 WOOL MANUFACTURING EARNINGS AND WOOL 


1926 


Net earnings in Wool and Cloth Industry—Computed from the estimated cost 
of raw material, labor, fuel, etc., 
of production (New York University, Bureau of Business Research). Replace- 
ment Margin—Computed from the cost of raw material and finished goods 
University). 
group of common stocks. 
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Fig. 1. COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES 


Net Earnings in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw 
material, labor, fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of 
Bureau 


production (New York University, 
Bedford Mill Stocks—Average price 25 
Bedford Standard). 

mill stocks (R. S. 


occur within the next month or two. 
But earnings are still so poor, and 
current replacement margins have fallen 
so low, that no sustained rise is yet in 
sight. 

Woot Mitt Earnincs Drop 


The further recession in activity in 
the wool manufacturing industry during 
November brought the estimated -net 
earnings down to the lowest for the 
month in recent years. Since last sum- 
mer, there has been an irregular down- 
ward drift in the margin actually earned. 
The cost of labor has been reduced, and 
raw wool prices have touched the lowest 
levels in recent years, but cloth prices 
have steadily declined, and in recent 
months this decline has more than offset 
the decrease in the costs of manufacture. 

The current replacement margin of 
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margin, 


| Estimated net 
|| earnings 
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MILL COMMON STOCKS 


Common stocks—Average of a 








Cotton: Fair stability considering 
volume of cotton in sight. 


Cotton Yarns: Lowest figures dis- 
appear but business moves slowly. 


Cotton Goods: Better business has 
given more confidence to market. 


Wool: Stable market persists despite 
sluggish movement. 


Market Briefs 
Worsted Yarns: Sellers still 


for consumers to act. 


Woolen Goods: Forced 
weakens prices. 


Silk: Yen advance brings 5 to 15c. 
rise in prices. 


wait 


selling 


Silk Yarns: Thrown silk quiet; fair 
spun yarn call, 


Pititiiys Diu tiit i 
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Southern Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton 
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1929 1930 1931 


of Business Research). New 
New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New 


Dickson & Co.). 


wool manufacturers rose slightly in 
November, because of the sharper de- 
cline in raw wool prices, as compared 
with the decline in wool goods prices. 
December, however, probably brought 
a renewed setback, for raw wool prices 
were unchanged from November while 
cloth prices have not yet stabilized. The 
severe curtailment of the production of 
wool textiles has begun to take effect in 
a less rapid decline in replacement mar- 
gin, but for the present this is merely 
a tendency. Woolen and worsted goods 
prices will probably ease further, but 
if raw wool prices should hold steady a 
new low in the replacement margin 
might be the result. 

Wool mill stock prices accordingly 
were the lowest in-all recent years dur- 
ing December. Only technical rallies 
seem possible. 





MAMJJAS 
193} 


and the volume 


representative 
ill indexes. 


Silk Goods: Cantons in 
mand; prints weaker. 


good de- 


Rayon: 
edly. 


Knit Goods: Mesh hosiery prices 
lowered; market tone stronger. 
Lightweight underwear selling; 
women’s mediumweight pullovers 
lead sweater sales. 


Crepe yarns move spirit- 
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; oe few cents per pound ; 


—will you “save” it or spend : 


it to put your product : 
ahead of competition? : 


(Quality may be an old bromide. We may ask a few cents per 
but certainly the manufacturer lb. more for B. & C. yarns, 


who proves the better quality of maybe not, but the difference is n0 


his goods today is in a position 
to get the business. 

The photo above shows a com- 
petitive yarn (left) com- 
pared to B. & C. yarn 
(right). The clean strong 
B. & C. Yarn makes a finer 
product. a stronger fabric, 


a satisfied customer. 





readily apparent. We cannot 
afford to subject quality to 
price. The quality of B. & C. 
yarns will be continued 
as long as we stay in bus- 
iness. in fairness to the 
many firms who have 
learned to have faith 


in us. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
Finest Mercerized Yarn Spinners in America 


French Campbell, Jr. & Co. Wm. R. Rietheimer 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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¢(Cotton Yarn Price 


Decline Checked 


NQUIRY for yarns for nearby de- 
Se ics continues to develop in en- 
couraging fashion. This feature, 
together with reports of a decidedly 
improved mental attitude on the part of 
manufacturers, adds to the optimistic 
view taken by dealers over the outlook. 
With low stocks held by manufacturers 
it is natural that the present inquiry 
should be for prompt shipments, but 
here and there are to be found manu- 
facturers who show an interest in 
covering well into the middle of the 
year. However, this recognition of low 
priced yarns, and a desire to take ad- 
vantage of the situation, finds little en- 
couragement from spinners. Few of 
these will consider any business at pres- 
ent prices to run beyond 60 days. 

Continued firmness displayed by cot- 
ton has naturally had an effect upon 
spinners. They have shown more of a 
tendency to assume a firmer attitude, 
with some efforts to bring their prices 
more into line with cotton costs. It 
would seem that the market has been 
checked from any further recession in 
values, with a margin now reduced to 
a minimum between cotton prices. This 
fact in itself is encouraging and any 
development of volume business should 
result in price advances. The relative 
stability at present is a very favorable 
factor. Another important development 
is noted in the fact that several sales 
have been made recently in which the 

i the buyers resulted in their pay- 
ing a higher price than they had origi- 
nally offered. While this situation is 
not general, still it is encouraging. 
ness has not yet been done in 
nt volume to offer any support to 
advance, but, as _ previously 
there have been no further de- 
reported, and the firmer attitude 
' by spinners is also helping the 
situation. The general price situation 

i unchanged. Sales of limited 

have been noted of 20s-2 
t 15 and 154c.; 30s-2 warps have 
sold at 19 and 19$c.; 8s-3 tinged have 

| in small quantities around 12c. In 
carded frame spun knitting yarns, the 
low nt of the market appears to be 
in 13c. for 10s, with 18s at 15c. 
extra quality at 21 to 22c. 
ear manufacturers are not very 
present. 
embed yarns also reflect the general 
ndition of the market. Inquiries have 
ted for varns which would run 
early summer at prevailing 
tices, hut spinners are not offering 
u ncouragement for anything ex- 


need 


a price 


quant es 


x beyond two months. Prices 
show no further tendency to 
ut efforts to advance quota- 


tions meet stiff opposition. Prices were: 
12s-1 at 184c.; 18s at 20c.; 38s at 284 
to 29c. Mercerized yarns find limited 
new business as yet, but specifications 
received since the first of the year have 
beer! in encouraging volume and point 
to favorable developments in the spring. 
Prices also continue to show effects of 
further stabilization along the lines indi- 
cated in the quotations on page 60, espe- 
cially for quality yarns. 


® Cotton Steady with 
Moderate Demand 


HE market has shown continued 

steadiness during the week al- 
though the buying movement tapered 
off on the advance to about 6.85 for 
March and 7.18 for July contracts on 
Monday. Since then, there have been 
moderate reactions, reflecting a slight 
increase in southern offerings and an 
easier technical position following an 
advance of nearly 80 points from the 
low levels reached on the declines of 
last month. Better weather has ap- 
peared in the South which is favorable 
tor the movement and the getting out 
of such little cotton as may remain in 
the fields. This has probably been re- 
sponsible for rather freer offerings from 
the interior while the necessity for 
meeting tax payments may have been a 
factor also. Nevertheless, day to day 
offerings have been absorbed quite 
readily, if not by mill demand, by mer- 
chants or shippers or a continuation of 
the demand from Japanese _ interests, 
with the basis well maintained in most 
instances. The absence of southern 
pressure has naturally rendered the mar- 
ket more sensitive to buying orders, 
promoted by the recent improvement in 
the stock market and expectations that 
easing of credits will lead to some in- 
flation of commodity values. 

Recent advices have had a tendency 
to discourage the talk of a probable 
early settlement of the international debt 
problems which was a factor in the 
market here earlier in the month, but 
this has been offset to some extent by 
the progress of the reconstruction 
finance corporation in Congress with 
the appointment of General Dawes as 
president, which was announced prior 
to its final enactment. Judging from 
current comment much has been ex- 
pected from this measure for the easing 
of the credit situation throughout the 
country, and it remains to be seen 
whether it will altogether meet the views 
of those who have been buying com- 
modities in anticipation of its creation. 

Meanwhile the first effects of the 
various legislative proposals for better- 
ment of conditions on sentiment seems 

(Continued on page 56) 
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® Worsted Yarns Show 
Firmer Tone 


ENERAL improvement in tone is 

reported on all sides in the worsted 
yarn market. It is stated that there 
is decidedly better feeling expressed and 
considerably more confidence indicated 
in the future. This has not yet mani- 
tested itself in the form of any in- 
creased volume of business. There has 
been more inquiry noted for small lots 
for immediate delivery, thus indicating 
continued need for yarns, with limited 
supplies in manufacturers’ hands. On 
the other hand, there have been no de- 
velopments worth mentioning in the 
way of inquiry for yarns in volume for 
later delivery. 

Wool values are holding firmly and 
this continues to give the yarn market 
a stronger background. There is rather 
an absence of the reports of price con- 
cessions which formely had been so 
prevalent. Yarn salesmen report few 
offerings below 75c. for 2-20s, Bradford 
50s quality knitting yarns, whereas it 
is not so long ago, certain spinners were 
said to be accepting 724c. and even less. 
For single 18s, 50s quality, slub dyed, 
90c. appears to be the bottom price 
where standard quality yarn is con- 
cerned. This price situation in itself is 
regarded as encouraging. Spinners 
seem to have realized the futility of 
taking business at a price in the hope 
of securing full production and have 
come to realize they might as well try 
to run their business at a profit. Such 
a policy in the long run would not 
only benefit spinners in affording them 
an economic basis of operation at a 
profit, but would also tend to stabilize 
the market for the buyers of yarn. 


KNITTING YARNS Wait DEMAND 


Manufacturers of swim suits are find- 
ing business generally rather slow but 
certain mills are taking in yarns at a 
fair rate. Lightweight sweaters are also 
showing some encouraging signs of 
activity and jersey cloth also is receiv- 
ing some attention, although it is not 
yet general in character. For this latter 
trade single 26s in 64s are noted at 
around $1.05. In bathing suit yarns, 
in addition to the single 18s, slub dyed. 
previously noted, there is also some call 
for the 2/40s zephyrs French spun in 
64s at around $1.274 to $1.30. 

Weaving yarns have yet to develop 
any business worth mentioning. Re- 
ports from the goods market are more 
encouraging and this is expected to be 
reflected in the call for weaving yarns. 
Specifications from men’s wear mills 
are still rather slow, but manufacturers 
are beginning to show signs of reviv- 
ing interest. Certain factors are said 
to be still sampling and each week ask- 
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mething different in a broad 


ing I0r 

variet) styles, so there is evidently 
» efiort in these quarters to develop 
omething unique which will find 
seceptal e. Dress goods mills are still 
showing only scattered activity. Some 


nills on cloakings are said to be work- 
rush schedule in an effort to 


ing on > - 
vet their goods delivered in time for 
the early Easter of this year. 


Stable Wool Market 
Seen Likely Prospect 


HE wool trade, during the last 

week, has been awaiting develop- 
ments and, although the demand has 
been small, the seasonal shortage in 
actual business does not obscure the 
fact that an immense amount of wool 
has passed into consumption since the 
taking of the trade inventory three 
months ago. This furnishes a basis for 
the belief that considerable mill buying 
of wool must take place in the near 
future, even though business to be 
placed in the goods market should not 
be any larger than normal for the 
heavyweight season. An earlier Easter 
is also counted upon to speed up opera- 
tions. 

[wo influences are likely to operate 
to keep the wool market in a satisfac- 
tory position for wool dealers: first, the 
practical certainty of a much smaller do- 
mestic clip than in 1931; second, the 
probability that imports of foreign 
and clothing wools will con- 
small in volume, as for several 
years past. A third and less predictable 
mcerns the extent and character 
{ the wool demand as it may develop 

m month to month; and yet a smaller 
‘onsumption of wool may not unlikely 
prove ample to sustain values. 

[he trade is showing a good con- 
in ability to maintain a very 
vool level which will be a most 
factor to the placing of larger 
siness in tops, yarns and hoods. Wool 
il over is now well under cost 
iction and manufacturers have 
ual opportunity to follow the 
Wise policy seen in a number of cotton 
Il ere there is substantial buying 
anticipation of future needs. 
vools, whether graded or in the 
origina! bag, have been relatively neg- 
ut half-blood has moved in fair 
s at 54-55c. for the best Mon- 
| with some shorter and inferior 
| ailable as low as 50c. In three- 
ighth. blood the market has been slug- 
fish, in quarter blood buying some 
‘Soc irred around 42c. clean basis for 
food ol. 


jy 
; 





combing 


‘4. 


Delaine along with other 


Ig ide staple fine wools has been 
Practi |ly stagnant yet some houses are 
ring a fair inquiry which may 
usiness if the goods market de- 





velops as expected. This wool is in a 
trifle softer position than a week ago, 
average wool being quoted at 233c., run- 
ning up to 244c. for choice Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


Wool Substitutes 
Slow But Firm 


HE several wool substitute markets 

show a hardening tendency even 
though the volume of business is still 
light. Re-worked wool manufacturers 
are not buying any sizeable quantities 
of suitable rags, but as they are en- 
countering a little better interest it is 
not altogether unlikely that, in the near 
future, they may take advantage of the 
very low market. Woolen rag graders 
are operating on greatly curtailed sched- 
ules and their purchases of mixed rags 
and rough cloth are well below normal. 
Small transactions are occurring in light 
hoods, fine light and coarse merinos and 
in white knits. Fine lights can be 
bought at 9c. and light hoods at 94c., 
but it is not likely that manufacturers 
can secure any sizeable amounts at these 
prices. 

Any downward trend in waste prices 
seems to have been checked. It is still 
a buyers market in some sorts, but the 
choice grades of card and fine white 
threads are not in sufficient supply to 
depress values. 

A better demand is seen for noils 
which are not in over supply, slight 
price increases being noted recently. 
Fine noils are quoted in the range of 
32-35ce. It is now difficult to buy good 
half-blood noil under 30c. and the high 
three-eights blood of choice quality runs 
pretty close to the same figure. 


® Rayon Demand 
Continues Active 
EMAND 


for 


rayon yarn was 
active all week, and immediate 
market outlook is very good. Manu- 


facturers of rayon flat crepes are enjoy- 
ing a healthy turnover on these fabrics 
which has stimulated production and 
brought a spirited call for crepe yarns. 
Rayon producers now operate on a four 
to six weeks’ turnover and indications 
are they will hold to this scale for some 
time. Underwear mills have increased 
production slightly, but the expected 
spring call for yarn has not developed ; 
orders are small and are limited to 
immediate requirements. 

Rayon producers claim that the low 
raw silk levels have not affected their 
market as yet, and they do not look 
for acute competition unless there is a 
further sharp drop in silk. However, 
the problem is receiving more serious 
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consideration. The industry is hopeful 
of maintaining the price stability which 
has helped the market so materially 
since last spring, and producers say 
prices may be regarded as firm for some 
months—provided that silk does not 
show any drastic decline. 


@Throwsters Quiet, 
Fair Spun Silk Call 


HROWN silk demand showed a 

decided let-up again this week, and 
numerous yarn mills complained that 
they were unable to move even the small 
current output. Broadsilk firms are 
buying little yarn, their explanation 
being that their fabrics are not selling. 
Hosiery manufacturers placed moderate 
contracts for trams. 

Spinners regarded spring outlook 
somewhat more optimistically this week, 
thanks to a fair pick-up in orders from 
weavers. Spring demand is far below 
normal for this time, and indications 
point to concentrated buying toward the 
middle of the season. Orders are about 
equally divided between singles and 
doubles. Wool goods mills have slack- 
ened their buying, but there is still a 
good call from underwear mills. 


Stronger Yen Brings 
Silk Price Advance 


IRMING of the yen strengthened 

the Japanese silk market which 
brought moderate advances in all divi- 
sions in New York, this week. Most of 
the 20/22s went up 10c., a few selling 
15c. above last week’s levels, and the 
13/15s were generally 5c. higher. The 
broadsilk industry reacted indifferently 
to the new prices; occasional small or- 
ders for spot or nearby delivery were 
placed, but the total was negligible as 
compared to the usual movement for the 
second half of January. This week 
brought a slight increase in interest 
among weavers, and importers talked 
confidently of better demand from these 
firms during the final week of the 
month. 

Hosiery manufacturers were covering 
hesitantly for February requirements. 
Few of the knitters have more than 
enough for immediate use and any im- 
provement in hosiery sales would bring 
a general pick-up in raw silk demand, 
it is believed. Buying tendency gen- 
erally is to hold off, on the chance that 
silk may again decline; indications 
would not seem to justify this policy. 
The primary market faces a period of 
fluctuation but prices are likely to aver- 
age close to current levels. Importers 
do not look for any sharp decline in 
raw silk. 
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H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


BUILDERS OF 


Cotton Preparatory & Spinning Machinery 
INCLUDING 
A-1-ONE PROCESS PICKING 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
NEW MODEL MECHANICAL STOP-MOTION DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING-INTERMEDIATE-ROVING FRAMES 
NEW MODEL HIGH-DRAFT SPINNING FRAMES 
MEDIUM AND HEAVY PATTERN TWISTERS 


ATLANTA OFFICE——— 
815 THE CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NAT'L B’K BL'D'G. 
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Cotton Goods Prices 
Much Better 


T= buying movement of last week 
could not be expected to carry on 
at the same pace and there was a nor- 
il slackening this week. There is no 
question, however, but that the volume 
1, goods sold during a period of about 
eht days represents the best business 
months. 
lhe most encouraging feature of the 
situation has been the fact that 


entire 
prices have moved upward to such an 
extent that manutacturing margins are 


ww considerably better than they were 
two weeks ago. For example, the spread 
between spot cotton and 64x60s, 384 in. 
5.35 print cloth, on a poundage basis, 
was only 5.60c. on Jan. 6 and has been 

the neighborhood of 12c. this week. 
(his construction has again been ad- 
vanced $c. and is now 33c. for Febru- 
ry delivery. March is quoted at $c. 
er yd. less. 

\s usual there are a few who claim 
hat prices have gone up too rapidly, 
hut it need only be pointed out that 

inufacturing margins are still far from 
being satisfactory, although it is said 
that the more efficient units are now 

a position where they have some 

iance at least for a profit. 

Demand has not been very broad and 
is centered largely on print cloth and 
irded broadcloths with sheetings active 

a lesser degree. Percales have al- 
eady been advanced 4c. per yd. on a 

od volume of turnover and a still 
urther advance of ic. is on the slate 
r the coming week. 

For 68x72s, 4.75, print cloth 4c. is 
‘ prevailing price; 80-squares are held 

the same figure. The stock situation 

such that there is some difficulty in 
curing wanted deliveries on certain 
mstructions. Printers are busier than 
hev have been in months. 

The average advance in_ sheetings 
is been gc. and, as already noted, the 
ume of business has been fairly large. 
x carded broadcloths 80x56s, 5.00, 
‘5 in., the prevailing price is 3{c.; 
x40s, 5.50, 36 in. is held at 3c. 
There has been some speculation as 

the cause of the flurry in demand. 
ine have attributed it to the advance 

raw cotton and some to more cheer- 
11 general news, but it is more logical 

suppose that the dominating factor 
is been the fact that customer mer- 
indise stocks were at such a low level 
it replenishment was absolutely neces- 
iry to take care of spring business. 
‘Ss usual, many buyers seemed to reach 
le same conclusions at about the same 
ime which accounts for the abnormal 
oncentration of buying within a period 
| little over a week. 

It is most encouraging to find that the 


trade did not, in this instance, overlook 
the possibility of getting prices up from 
the extremely low levels when the op- 
portunity presented itself. Too often, 
in the past, the procedure has been to 
sell all the goods at the low levels and 
then think about putting prices up when 
the demand was already satisfied. It is 
to be hoped that the current situation 
will be consolidated and that prices will 
not again slip back to the disastrously 
low levels prevalent during the last 
month, The continuation of curtailment 
measures should be the best insurance 
against such a catastrophe. The move 
toward a sound basis of curtailment of 
print cloth production is well regarded. 


> Finds Quality Interest Strong 


The Dixie Mercerizing Co. observes 
a renewed interest in the quality fac- 
tor, according to J. B. Frierson, Jr., 
treasurer, who stated: 

“We are finding that our customers 
—manufacturers of Durene cotton mer- 
chandise—are more interested in yarn 
quality than ever before. This is a 
direct reflection of the retailer’s attitude 
which in turn directly translates to the 
manufacturer the consumer viewpoint. 

“Tt is clear that the consumer is giv- 
ing more careful thought to buying than 
at any recent period in American busi- 
ness life. The consumer is interested 
as before in the correct styling of mer- 
chandise. This is an interest, inci- 
dentally, which no wise producer could 
desire changed, but part and parcel now 
of this attitude is the demand for quality 
guarantees. 

“Moreover, price, from the point of 
view of the general public, is more 
nearly right than at any time in the past 
two years. 

“These facts, verified by The Dixie 
Mercerizing Co.’s surveys of retail con- 
ditions in the South and Middle West, 
are supported by the reports of our sales 
representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try. Manufacturers are thinking con- 
sistently and continuously in terms of 
quality. This subject is assuming the 
proportions of a sane but lively interest 
and replacing in most alert quarters a 
despondency which naturally grew for 
a time from the feeling that it was im- 
possible to read the public mind—im- 
possible to know what course of mer- 
chandizing would attract renewed 
spending.” 


> W. F. Muller Opens 
N. Y. Office 


William F. Muller, Inc., operating a 
45-gauge full-fashioned hosiery mill at 
Robesonia, Pa., has opened a New York 
office at 389 Fifth Ave. 


is in charge. 


L. N. Machner 
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* Acute Competition 
in Wool Goods 


— slight improvement noted in 
_& the wool goods market at the open- 
ing of the year has faded from the 
picture during the last ten days, and 
now an acutely competitive condition 
exists. Some of the quality fabric mills 
are not participating, preferring to for- 
feit orders rather than butcher prices. 
Weavers of men’s worsteds have found 
it difficult to move stocks and numerous 
mills are forcing goods on an unwilling 
market, resorting to unprofitable levels 
to get turnover. 

Cutters themselves are extremely hesi- 
tant, and there is no immediate prospect 
of confidence at that end. Reports as 
to existing fabric stocks vary greatly 
and it is difficult to form an estimate; 
however, prices are so weak that a sur- 
plus—in some lines, at least—may be 
taken for granted. 

The softening has also affected the 
women’s wear fabrics, in which range 
there is little but bargain buying. Over- 
coatings now are in a lull, being be- 
tween seasons. Weavers of the heavier 
goods talk of opening their fall lines 
later than usual due to the backward 
season; some firms plan to show lines 
in March but others probably will defer 
until well into spring. 


*Pure Dye Cantons 
Enjoy Steady Call 


ETAILERS have increased their 

interest in broadsilks and mills have 
written a fair amount of piece goods 
business during the last ten days. Store 
buyers show increased confidence and 
some are covering for February. Pure 
dye cantons are active, especially black 
and certain of the dark green shades, 
the call being preeminently for plains. 
Popular-priced prints continue to 
weaken, and some of the important mills 
are closing out these lines. Indications 
point to a short print season, with the 
possibility of a general clearance at the 
beginning of March. Companies spe- 
cializing in more exclusive designs fare 
better than the general run of mills: 
curtailment of initial output of new 
designs has helped greatly by reducing 
the chances of piracy, mill executives 
report. 

Prices of pure dye cantons are steady, 
thanks to low stocks, and to a lessening 
of distress merchandise. Flat crepes 
made to retail at $1.00 to $1.19 are in 
active call. Cutters still hold back on 
contracts, despite the fact that most of 
the leading firms now have their com- 
plete spring lines on the market. 
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* Lightweights Lead 


In Underwear Lines 


| oay edhe pl underwear sold 
steadily with prices firm, this week, 
and knitters are optimistic about the 
outlook for the season. Mills are cau- 
tious as to output and there is only a 
moderate stock in the market. Jobbers 
placed numerous orders for men’s 
athletic shirts and shorts, interest center- 
ing on cottons. Manufacturers of 
women’s rayon undergarments report 
healthy movement, and here too prices 
hold to list. 

The exceptionally warm January 
weather brought an abrupt end to the 
ribbed underwear demand and some 
Worth Street firms cut their prices to 
clear. The amount of ribbed merchan- 
dise available is small, as mills produced 
practically to order all season. The cur- 
rent price cut is a very limited proposi- 
tion; most of the ribbed underwear 
firms are pretty well cleared and are 
getting ready for their openings Feb. 
15 of the fall lines. 

Holiday demand cleared the shelves 
of many stores, and retailers now are 
placing considerable duplicate business, 
these orders being small and for spot 
delivery; the call is for both cotton and 
rayon underwear. Jobbers and retailers 
talk more confidently regarding spring 


outlook. 


®Warm Spell Aids 
Spring Sweater Trade 


XCEPTIONALLY warm _ winter 

weather in the Eastern States proved 
both a help and a hindrance to the 
knitted outerwear industry; it brought 
an abrupt end to the heavyweight 
sweater season and mills that looked 
for some good duplicate business in 
these lines through January were dis- 
appointed. The heavyweight season is 
dying hard so far as prices are con- 
cerned; thanks to curtailment through- 
out the season there was but moderate 
stock on hand at the beginning of the 
year. Some firms found themselves 
with substantial supplies as they had 
not expected the summer-like temper- 
ature, and these concerns sacrificed to 
effect clearances; generally, however, 
prices are firmer than a year ago. 

On the other hand, the warm weather 
has stimulated call for women’s light- 
weight worsted pullovers and there is 
spirited buying. The call is chiefly for 
high colors and pastels and in some 
cases stocks are well below demand. 

Mills have been asking two to three 
weeks on deliveries of this range of 
sweaters, but production was stepped 
up this week and quicker shipment will 
be possible soon. The interest in 
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women’s springweight pullovers has 
brought new life to the sweater market 
and knitters expect this demand to con- 
tinue for some weeks. 

Bathing-suit sales are moderate. 
Small jobbers and retailers place fair- 
sized orders, but most of the large firms 
have covered on their first requirements 
and no great duplicate business is ex- 
pected for some time. Swimsuit stock 
prospects are improving; thanks to care- 
ful watch on output. 


Spring Hosiery Prices 
Show Moderate Cuts 


RICES of spring hosiery lines an- 

nounced this week show staples un- 
changed, with a moderate cut on mesh 
and other novelty merchandise. True to 
market predictions, the tendency of knit- 
ters is toward firmness, and the spring 
price outlook is rather promising. A sig- 
nificant feature is that mills prefer to 
improve their lines rather than lower 
the prices; $6.50 is a popular low level 
for women’s full-fashioned, and it is 
doubtful whether standard merchandise 
will go much below that figure. In- 
creased demand for mesh has enabled 
some companies to make slight reduc- 
tions in this line. 

Buyer interest generally is good. 
30th quality and low-priced full-fash- 
ioned are in steady demand. The news 
of the price revisions was preceded by 
some slackening of orders, but this 
hesitancy was less than expected. Mesh 
lines continue active; the bulk of the 
demand is for numbers retailing at 
$1.35. There is an increasing quantity 
of $1.00 mesh being offered and mills 
claim good response to date; talk is 
heard of mesh hosiery soon to be mar- 
keted to retail at 75c. Much doubt 
surrounds the prospects of this last- 
named line; as previously stated, the 
best profit prospects for mesh seems to 
lie in the medium-price range, and 
prices at that end hold firm despite an 
abundance of merchandise. 

It is scarcely conceivable that any 
lasting demand for 75c. mesh will de- 
velop, as the novelty hosiery market is 
built mainly on style appeal and exclu- 
siveness. Without these two elements, 
the consumer would buy staple full- 
fashioned, at the lower prices. Manu- 
facturers of medium-range mesh lines 
are convinced that their market is good 
for two months at least, and they depre- 
cate the possible competition of low- 
priced stockings. 

Half-hose is in fair call, the demand 
being chiefly for 25c. and 35c. numbers. 
Small patterns and clock effects, in con- 
servative color mixtures are preferred. 
Children’s lines are firm and are selling 
actively for February and March 
delivery. 
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® Raw Cotton Report 


(Continued from page 51) 


to have worn off to some extent, and 
the action of the market following re- 
cent advances has suggested a disposi- 
tion to await further developments in 
that connection. The ruling of the 
stock market will be closely studied in 
this connection but within the next few 
weeks, traders will begin to canvass 
coming crop possibilities and the out- 
look for the acreage. There appears to 
have been no crystallization of senti- 
ment as yet with reference to the prob- 
able extent of curtailment, with figures 
heard ranging all the way from a re- 
duction of about 10 up to 25 or 30%. 

So far the winter has been generally 
mild with a great deal of rain. More 
frost might improve the soil condition, 
but the rains have furnished a go od 
supply of sub-soil moisture in most se 
tions, while the comparatively hig h 
temperatures suggest a large survival 
of boll weevil. According to one of the 
well known crop reporting agencies, 
there is no doubt that enough weevils 
have entered winter quarters in all in- 
fested areas to promote heavy damage to 
the 1932 cotton crop should summer 
weather prove favorable for propaga- 
tion. Climatic conditions to date, ac- 
cording to this authority point to one 
of the heaviest winter survivals in recent 
years with conditions somewhat similar 
to those of 1926 when weevil damage 
jumped from 7% to 19% in 1927. 

There has been a tendency in some 
quarters to scale down estimates of the 
present crop owing to unfavorable win- 
ter weather conditions and one of the 
trade authorities, in an estimate placing 
probable ginnings prior to Jan. 16 at 
15,941,000 bales, said reports indicated 
that the total ginnings might not ex- 
ceed 16,300,000 running bales. 


* Moderate Business 
in Cotton Wastes 


HE moderate volume of business 

transacted in cotton wastes this week 
was confined almost entirely to peeler 
comber and strips. Specialty demand 
for Sak. strips has been sufficient to 
hold prices for this material relatively 
high as compared with cotton, 64 to 74c. 
being asked for choice lots. Current 
Guotations for domestic peeler comber 
range from 53 to 6c., while peeler strips 
command as high as 5c. 

Stuffing wastes and threads continue 
quite dull. Some improvement in de- 
mand for picker and fly is anticipated 
from auto batt manufacturers, although 
the extent of the improvement will be 
limited by the cheapness of linters and 
low-grade wastes. 
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¢Lawton Mills 
Small Profit 


Ok the year ended Nov. 30, 1931, 

Lawton Mills Corp., fine cotton, 
ravon and silk goods, Plainville, Conn., 
reported greatly improved results over 
those of the 1930 year. There was a 
net addition to surplus of $8,565 last 
ear, aS against a deduction of $431,856 
, vear before. In the 1931 year there 
yas an operating profit after interest, 
‘axes and depreciation of $43,402, com- 
eared with a deficit of $137,901 in 1930, 
which deficit was the first in the history 
{the company. Improvement in bal- 
nce sheet position was just as pro- 
nounced as that in earnings. For the 
frst time since 1907 there were no 
bank borrowings. Current assets on 
Noy. 30 last totaled $743,107, against 
“urrent liabilities of $66,510, a ratio of 
ll to 1; a year before, when bank debt 
mounted to $470,000, the ratio was only 


24 to l. 

NAUMKEAG’s SMALL Loss 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Mills 
Pequot Mills), Salem, Mass., lost 


$50,734 for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1931, after all charges including de- 


preciation as compared with a net loss of 


$535,097 for the preceding fiscal year. 
Details of the annual report will be 
given next week. 


KAYSER SHOWS PROFIT 


Julius Kayser & Co. and affiliated 
ompanies report for the six months 
ended Dee. 31, 1931, consolidated net 
neome of $201,849 after depreciation, 
interest and taxes. This compares with 
net profit of $624,318 in the corres- 


ponding six months of 1930, and a net 


profit of $1,365,872 in the last six 
months of 1929. 


GLOVERSVILLE CAPITAL REDUCED 


Stockholders of the Gloversville 
NX. \.) Knitting Co. have voted to re- 


1 


luce the capitalization of the company 


irom $750,000 to $375,000 by cutting the 


lue from $100 to $50. 
MoorESVILLE Nets SMALL PROFIT 


Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills 
made a net profit in 1931, after allow- 
ances for all taxes, insurance, interest 
| Cepreciation, of slightly more than 
“4,000. according to the annual report 
| President Robert Lassiter made at 
ckholders meeting, Jan. 18. This 
e first profit made by the com- 
i five years. Directors elected 
vere. Robert Lassiter, J. E. Sherrill, 
C.P. MeNeely, P. S. Boyd, J. P. Mills, 
Geor. C. Goodman, E. W. Brawley 
ind |. L. Harris. 


B own Co.’s Gross SALES GAIN 


recent meeting of the board of 
s of William Brown Co., Phila- 


delphia, it was reported that gross sales 
of the company for 1931 were $1,904,- 
782 against $1,853,495 in 1930, an in- 
crease of $51,286 or about 3%. 


GUELPH CARPET INCREASES PROFITS 


Guelph Carpet & Worsted Spinning 
Mills, of Guelph, Ont., Canada, report 
an increase in net profits for the fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1931. Net earnings 
of the company amounted to $166,103 
against $152,576 in the previous year, 
and after deductions for depreciation of 
income tax, net profits of $97,682 repre- 
sented a gain of $2,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. Working capital amounts to 
$861,046. Current liabilities are $30,- 
284, while assets are $133,113, and land 
and buildings are valued at $477,895. 


RUSSELL CAPITAL CHANGE 


Stockholders of the Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, approved a charter amend- 
ment permitting an increase in author- 
ized capital from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000, at their meeting late last week as 
reported in our last issue to be likely. 


FINANCIAL BREVITIES 


Signature Hosiery Co., Inc., has de- 
clared another liquidating dividend of $3 
per share on the $3.50 preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 19 to stockholders of 
record Jan. 12. 

Ontario Silknit Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 
has deferred its dividend on the cumula- 
tive preferred shares ordinarily payable 
on Dec. 15, until a later date. The 
10,000 shares of $100 par value stock 
are still outstanding, as well as 40,085 
shares of par value common stock on 
which no dividends have been paid. 
Ontario Silknit has previously paid 
$1.75 per share dividend since Sept. 15, 
1928. 

Puritan Plush Co., Inc., Central Falls, 
R. I., has arranged for a reduction in 
capitalization from $100,000 to $10,000. 

The directors of the Charlottesville 
(Va.) Woolen Mills declared the usual 
semi-annual dividend of 6%. A bonus 
of 5% was also voted all employees of 
the mills except the president. 


” New England Textile Stocks 


Sale Bid Asked 
Amn. Wile; Co:, thE. 666s css 50 45 
Sines cancers 3} ‘a #7 
I os cid. ua wn eee soe 184 16 19 
Associated Textile.......... 10 sad 10 
RE aia dg Wace ws cincna-a wae a 60 9 * 
Berkshire Associates, com... 123 1 2 
Berkshire Associates, pfd.... 40} 6 1 
Bigelow-Sanford, com....... 14 =e 3 
IR oo chic cnceance 80} 40 45 
pO eS ee ee 27 15 18 
Hamilton Woolen.......... 50 45 55 
MATIC 6 KOA Cee R SCOURS 7 a 5 
I iS chvla iclatcla ga ace Wik 60 56 60 
Merrimack, com........... 3} 3 6 
ee Se ee 3% 3 6 
PENNS SBE ov os ss va ce cee 29 13 16 
ES EE re ee 50 46 50 
POUNDS 6 o-c:ccaseacices 5 5} ‘ 
CR ta ioe kceaealas 45 35 40 
MR eo hc dink sn adaw ie 93 : eo 
I oc 05s Cauda so 30 30} 334 
Plymouth Cordage......... 51 48 52 
ENDS fas cc0sks'e ses ae 35 31 35 
aac aa ince RRS A PERS 8} 4 
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> Southern Mill Stocks 


(R. 8. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co..............e000: 38 51 
American Yarn & Processing Co....... 25 35 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par $25)....... 4 8 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% pfd........ 66 73 
Crescent Spinning Co................ 24 35 
Durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd............. 15 23 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6%, pid... || 85 92 
WM MN dic ckves nis cis tanee ass es 48 
Flint Mfg. Co., 7%, pid........cccccce ce 80 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co............. a 6 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co., 7%, pfd..... 70 82 
RM I. 0x db 5 ih <5. 46:0.0.410.6'0 0010-6 30 42 
Perfection menting aS 30 42 
Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., 74%.......... a 36 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 7}%......... 50 4 
Stowe Spinning Co.............c00005 30 40 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co................. 75 86 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd........ 80 87 
Winget Yarn Mills Co................ a 42 
Wicasset Mille Co... ...........cesces 92 115 


(A. M. Law & Co., Spartansburg, 8. C.) 
Avondale Mills, Ala 





Bibb Mfg. Co........... 70 80 
Clifton Mfg. Co......... 49 55 
D. E. Converse Co....... 45 50 
Dunean Mills........... 75 85 
DUAR BAM, BOGS oo cos Kc wecaecee'ss 93 95 
J". eae nae : 30 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd.......... 53 63 
Judson Mills, A pfd.................. ae 75 
Judson Mills, B pfd.................. as 67 
DROMIIONY AINE id's: 0 cc cc0-'ecescecscsres a 65 
Newberry Cotton Mills............... 55 61 
CRP COUN BEMiks 5c cc cccccccssccecs ss 35 
URN Is 6 ovo vicciacccceeonas i 35 
Pemenens Bt: OO... occ acccccccccece 52 57 


Riverside & Dan River Mills (Par $25).. 6 9 
Riverside & Dan River Mills (6%, pfd.) 49 54 


Southern Bleachery & Print Works, pfd. .. 40 
iw enue dso e ae v2 aa 95 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd........... , 40 
Victor-Monaghan Co...............6. 37 40 


» Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb for the week ended Jan. 19: 


, Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 

Adams Millis.......... 273 = 253 26} 
American Woolen...... 5 + 

American Woolen, pfd.. 22} 19 21 + 2 





Belding-Heminway..... 3 2} 2. tent 
Botany Mills, A........ 3 ? Be ails 
Cannon Mills.......... 18 17} 174 — }3 
Century Ribbon........ 64 6 6 — } 
Collins & Aikman...... 93 8} Hi — 4 
Consolidated Textile... . 4 i Bea eines 
Duplan Silk........... 10 10 _ ee 
Gotham Hosiery....... 93 9 ee eandiate 
Industrial Rayon....... 31 27 293 + 2} 
Kayser, Julius......... 8} 73 7 — } 
Kendall, pfd........... 30 26} 26; — Ik 
DROUIN oc tot tecnce iF i | + } 
Mohawk Carpet........ 94 8 94 + 3 
Munsingwear.......... 12 10} 12 + 1 
PUGEG ME scicscccve 10} 9 93 — | 
*Pepperell.......... wa ae 32 32 + 43 
Phoenix Hosiery........ 41 41 41 +37} 
Real Silk Hosiery....... 3% 2} 3 + «7 
at) ee ee i 2} 23 + } 
United Piece Dye Works 10} 10 103 + 3} 
* Listed on Curb. 
> Fall River Mill Stocks 
(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 

Bid Asked 
Algonquin Printing Co............... 150 ie 
pee 6 eee aren ie ies 6 
I iia oi cv ca ha viweeeener ? 2 
PN do soe kie sik ceieelvs cewias 7 “2 
ia oa ag 0 lace ue 0 @recww, 0% ; 15 
Border City Mfg. Co...........ccccoce 34 5 
Charlton Mills....... ee ; 40 
RS ede w.t6docs wie odlea aines | 2 
I ois oon an ox awiatewcec'ee 3 
DUR oo ao va ntawncetenavé 65 
Merchant Mill........ yuan weas ‘ 15 
Narragansett Mills................... 3 
Pepperell Mfg............ 30 34 
I a oa oe beads eee ‘ 30 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co | zs 
IE Sys 5 0%, «6 0 0 66-6 acacew's a 35 
5.05 6 a ai tin daw ko Awe “ee 
SN igs neh ye ae ic ecewwn's 1 
Stevens Mfg. Co. (pfd.)............00. 24 
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Mercerizers Adopt New Contract 
To Curb “J umping” Practice 


ITH the aim of curbing the prac- 

tice of “contract-jumping” by 
certain mercerized yarn users which 
puts manufacturers who hold to contract 
at a disadvantage, a group of manutac- 
turers of Durene and other mercerized 
yarn have approved a new form of con- 
tract. The details of the new plan 
were announced Thursday afternoon by 
|. P. Holt, general manager of the Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co. and J. S. Verlenden, of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., at the New York offices 
of the Durene Association of America. 
The new contract, which was worked 
out in cooperation with Ernest L. Starr, 
director of the Durene Association, be- 
comes effective next Monday. 

The mercerizers approving the con- 
tract comprise members of the 
Durene group and three non-members, 
totaling about 90% of the mercerized 
yarn industry. 

Mr. Verlenden, who is president of 
the Durene organization, said it was 
expected the contract would <9 much 
to stabilize the yarn industry, benefiting 
both buyers and sellers. One of the 
main points of the new purchase agree- 
ment is that it protects buyers of yarn 
against cheap competition by other 
firms which “jump” their contract in 
order to buy at lower levels. He said 
there was a growing tendency among 
yarn users to engage to buy yarn say 
at 60c. and then, if prices decline, to 
ignore their obligations and buy else- 
where at 55c., thus gaining an advantage 
over those who hold to their contracts. 

Mr. Verlenden and Mr. Holt issued 
the following statement : 

The undersigned manufacturers of 
mercerized yarn announce a plan of 
merchandising to which all have agreed, 
as follows: 

1. Beginning immediately all yarn 
will be sold on a firm contract which 
will state: 

(a) The amount, kind and quality 
sold. 
(b) The initial and terminal 
with approximate installments. 
(c) Price and normal trade terms. 
Conditions of and deliveries 
shall be printed on and made a part of 
all contracts. 

3. All contracts will be enforced with 
respect to contract price, terms, amount 
of yarn sold and time in which it shall 
be delivered. 

4. There will be no unearned dis- 
counts allowed and no secret rebates 
given and all contracts will be uncan- 
cellable except for cause and by agree- 
ment of buyer and seller. 

5. No manufacturer will do anything 
calculated to induce a breach of a valid 
contract of sale madé by a competitor 
with any customer. 

6. The widest publicity will be given 
to this movement and definite steps 
taken to promote the use of the plan to 
the end that buyers and sellers through- 
out the entire industry will be allied to 


ty 
ciA 


date 


sale 
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these principles of sound merchandising. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. C. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Hampton Co., East Hampton, Mass. 

Spinners Processing Co. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Ewing & Thomas Corp., Chester, Pa. 

Hampton Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C. 

Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. 

The “conditions of sale” specified in 
the contract follow: 

1. Deliveries are contingent upon de- 
ays or failures due to fires, lockouts, 


—_— 








Garvan Heads Institute 


As this issue went to press, it was 
understood that Francis P. Garvan 
was to be elected president of the 
U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
at the directors’ meeting scheduled 
for Friday. The presidency has 
been vacant since the death of Dr. 
Samuel W. Stratton. Mr. Garvan 
is an internationally known chemist 
and an ardent apostle of research. 
He was formerly Alien Property 
Custodian and is at present president 
of the Chemical Foundation. 





accidents or other causes not herein 
named beyond the seller’s control. 

2. Each shipment is to be treated as 
a separate and independent transaction 
for purpose of payment and settlement 
of claims. Fault in weight or quality 
on a shipment shall not affect this con- 
tract with respect to other deliveries. 

3. That regardless of advance or de- 
cline in the market, seller will deliver 
and buyer accept the yarn called for in 
this contract at prices and terms herein 
stipulated. 

4. Default in payment or breach of 
any of the terms or conditions of this 
contract will give the seller the right 
and option either to cancel the’ contract 
or to sue for its enforcement. If credit 
of purchaser becomes impaired in time 
of this contract, seller reserves the right 
to demand cash on deliveries or to can- 
cel the contract. This contract and all 
rights under it may be assigned by the 
seller for the purpose of this paragraph. 


> Grace Cotton Mill Co. 
Opens New York Office 


Grace Cotton Mill Co., Rutherford- 
ton, N. C., manufacturers of shirtings, 
opened a New York sales office at 40 
Worth St., effective Jan. 18, with Emil 
R. Pohlers, who has had several years’ 
experience in the cotton goods trade, in 
charge. The product of this mill was 
formerly handled by H. B. Schaeffer, 
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vice-president and sales manager, Spen. 
cer Corp., 320 Broadway, whose ¢op. 
nection with the last named mill remain; 
unchanged. 


” Wage Reductions Announced 


Several of the larger textile uni. 
are among those announcing wage re. 
ductions recently. 

The Riverside & Dan River Miljs 
Danville, Va., has announced that wages 
will be cut 10%, effective Jan. 25 
Salaries will be reduced from 10 t 
20% on a sliding scale which reduce; 
the higher salaries by the greatest per. 
centage. 

The Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., ang 
the Danvers Bleachery, Peabody, Mass. 
units of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., reduced wages by 10% etfectiye 
Jan. 18, affecting 2,000 employecs, — 

Units of the Cannon Mills Co., Kap. 
napolis, N. C., reduced wages 10¢ 
effective Jan, 1. 


” Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Jan. 16, based upon data 
compiled by Dept. of Agriculture, follow 


Week 
Ended ——Total to Date— 
Jan. 16 1932 193] 
Domestic....... 2,421,000 4,232,000 — 3,091,000 
Foreign..... 371,000 2,187,000 3,980,009 
Pees skun 2,792,000 6,419,000 7,071,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston... 6.42 371,000 2,187,000 3,980,000 
Philadelphia. -.» 1,001,000 2,248,000 — 1,797,000 
New York...... 850,000 1,498,000 2,541,000 
Total........ 2,222,000 5,933,000 8,318.0 


> Incorporate Association 


A certificate of incorporation has 
been filed with the Secretary of State 
at Raleigh, for the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, plans 
for incorporating the association hav- 
ing been made at the recent meeting at 
Pinehurst. C. A. Cannon, of Concord: 
J. M. Gamewell, of Lexington, and 
T. H. Webb, of Concord, were named 
as incorporators in the certificate. 


> To Move N. Y. Offices 


Plans to move the New York offices 
of American Bemberg Corp. and Amer- 
ican Glanzstoff Corp. from present 
quarters at 180 Madison Ave. t 
261 Fifth Ave. on or about March | 
were made known Wednesday. Th 
new offices are at the southeast cornet 
of 29th St. and Fifth Ave. 


> Hold Patent Exposition 


The third International Patent Ex- 
position will be held at Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 1 to 10, Many 
thousands of models of new inventions 
covering a great diversity of subjects 
none of which have been placed on the 
market as yet, will be on display. 
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> Constantine Outlines 
Hosiery Assn. Policies 


Earl Constantine, newly appointed 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear 
\ianufacturers, this week addressed a 
personal message to the membership, 
asking their full cooperation in a pro- 
posed program for improvement of the 
industry. 

‘Until I have had an opportunity to 
study the fundamental problems of the 
industry,” Mr. Constantine stated, “I 
do not feel qualified to express any 
opinion with regard to them, nor to 
advance a concrete program. 

‘In a general way, however, it is my 
purpose to establish an increasingly 
closer contact and understanding be- 
tween members, to enlarge our member- 
ship as rapidly as possible, and to 
attack vigorously the major problems 
which may be eliminated or minimized 
by forceful cooperative action. I urge 
for this program the full support of all 
members. 

“The policies of our association,” Mr, 
Constantine continued, “are determined 
hy the board of directors. In order that 
these policies may be responsive to the 
needs and wishes of the membership, it 
is my intention to visit as many indi- 
vidual manufacturers as possible to ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge. I hope to 
arrange informal ‘group meetings in 
sections of the country where a con- 
siderable number of manufacturers are 
located within reasonable striking dis- 
tance of a central meeting point. These 
meetings, I hope, will develop frank 
and complete discussion of the im- 
portant problems with which we are 
confronted. I am confident they will 
huild the closer cooperation which is 
essential. 

“The association has been long estab- 


ished and ably managed. Its well 
erganized services, such as_ research, 
edits, collections, etc., will be con- 


ued and strengthened. New activi- 
s will be entered upon in accordance 
th the needs of the industry and the 
ishes of the membership and the board 
directors.” 


» Hathorne & Green Form 
Rayon Technical Service 


\nnouncement was made Wednesday 
the formation of Hathorne & Green, 
th offices in New York City, the pur- 
se of the firm being to act as “con- 
iltants, specializing in rayon.” The 
irtners are Berkeley L. Hathorne and 
nrv Green, formerly of the Tubize 
atillon Corp. They will continue to 
rve the Tubize Chatillon organization 
a consulting capacity. Messrs. 
ithorne and Green, who have been in 
irge of the technical service labora- 
v of the Tubize Chatillon Corp. for 
ree years, have had wide experience 
the technical branch of the rayon 
lustry. Mr. Green has specialized 
rayon production problems. Mr. 
ithorne has specialized in the dyeing 
| finishing of rayon. 


Business News 


W. E. Umstattd Now Vice-President 
of Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


William E. Umstattd has been made 
executive vice-president of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Mr. 
Umstattd has been with the Timken or- 
ganization for 13 years, during the last two 
years of which he has occupied the capacity 
of factory manager. 


Reliance Office Changes 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, manufacturers of alternat- 
ing and direct-current motors, announce 
the following branch office changes: The 
Cincinnati office has been moved to 2905 
Carew Tower, with J. L. Van Nort in 
charge. H. A. Holmes has been made 
salesman in charge of the Toledo office. 
L. M. Dunning has been transferred to the 
Cleveland district office. 


Harrison Resumes Chicago 
Managership for Combustion 
Engineering 


Combustion Engineering Corp., New 
York, announces that J. D. Harrison, dis- 
trict manager of the Chicago office from 
1922 to 1929, has been reappointed to that 
position effective Jan. 1, with offices in 
Bankers Building, Adams and Clark 
Streets, Chicago. Mr. Harrison will suc- 
ceed Hugh R. Carr, who has been trans- 
ferred to the sales department of the home 
office at New York as manager of stoker 
sales. 


Lukenweld, Inc., Appoints 


Two Representatives 


Lukenweld, Inc. (division of Lukens 
Steel Co. of Coatesville, Pa.), which is 
engaged in the design and manufacture of 
parts for machinery and equipment by gas- 
cutting, press-forming and arc welding of 
rolled steel, has appointed two new repre- 
sentatives to handle the sales and service 
of its products. 

In the state of Wisconsin, Lukenweld, 
Inc., is now represented by Welding Engi- 
neering Co., Milwaukee. In the Buffalo, 
N. Y., territory (including Erie County, 
Pa., and New York from the western 
boundary to Utica), Lukenweld, Inc., is 
represented by Marvine Gorham, Jackson 
3uilding, Buffalo. 


Westinghouse General Sales 
5 
Conference 


A four day general sales conference was 
held at headquarters of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, from 
Dec. 14 to Dec. 18. Headquarters execu- 
tives, district sales managers, subsidiary 
company officials and works managers at- 
tended this conference. 

Markets, policies, engineering develop- 
ments and research progress were among 
the subjects discussed during the meeting. 
New and improved electrical products, for 
the home and industry, were discussed by 
the engineering managers. 

The conference was held under the direc- 
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tion of J. S. Tritle, vice-president and 
general manager. Included among the 
speakers were F. A. Merrick, president; 
S. M. Kintner, W. S. Rugg, Walter Cary 
and Harold Smith, vice-presidents; and 
J. M. Hipple, general works manager. 


Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Appoints Chas. McDonough as 
Publicity Manager 


Combustion Engineering Corp. announces 
the appointment of Charles McDonough as 
publicity manager succeeding Carl Stripe, 
who has resigned to publish a new monthly 
magazine to be known as Steam Plant 
Engineering. Mr. McDonough has been 
identified with the company for the last 
15 years, having served as assistant pub- 
licity manager for some time prior to his 
present appointment. 


Theo. L. Hill Now Manager 
Greenville Office of 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Theodore L. Hill has been appointed 
manager of the Greenville, S. C., office 
of the Armstrong Cork Co. His ap- 
pointment follows the resignation of the 
former manager, George H. Batchelor. 
This office is devoted entirely to the sale 
of textile products, principally Arm- 
strong’s seamless cork cots for cotton 
spinning and card room rolls. Mr. Hill 
has been engaged for seven years in selling 
cork products to textile mills in New Eng- 
land and southern States. 


F. E. Donovan Joins 
Robert Gair Co. 


Frank E. Donovan, formerly manager of 
the United Paper Co., East Braintree, 
Mass., has joined the staff of the Robert 
Gair Co. Mr. Donovan will devote him- 
self to the promotion of special paperboard 
products particularly those in which as- 
phalt is used. Mr. Donovan has concen- 
trated on the development of special 
products such as reinforced waterproof 
papers, specialty products, tire wrappings, 
waterproof tape, cloth and burlap backed 
papers and waterproof coated papers. 

Paul F. Slattery, assistant to Mr. Dono- 
van at the United Paper Co. succeeds him 
aS manager. 


Ryerson Buys Steel Division 
of Taylor Co. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine., have 
purchased the stock and good will of the 
steel department of H. D. Taylor & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., effective Jan. 15. 

The stocks taken over by Ryerson in- 
clude hot and cold rolled bars, shapes, 
plates, sheets, etc. The Ryerson company, 
specializing in the distribution of finished 
steel products for the last 90 years, pro- 


vides immediate shipment of practically 
all steel and allied products. Plants are 
now established in Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, and Jersey 
City. 

The H. D. Taylor company, one of the 
leading wholesale merchants of Buffalo, 
will continue to serve the trade through 
their enlarged hardware and mill supply 
divisions. They are also adding a general 
line of dry goods. 
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PRB TIBUB sd scale Oe se ae eae Oe ee seek -18-. -o0n, 640, Fancy mixes. .... 2.06. cesces 1. 323-1. 35 oo uDstl 
2-40, 64s, Zephyrs............-....... 1. 274-1. 30 : aes 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING oo = eee e ee eee eee eee e ee eeer anaes oe a WOOL WASTE 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) DOME ee Bee ne ee 1.75 -1.80 | 
Aratralia: So can gs 2 ts oe CM IN ONIN is i055 cae 8 24 wckw doe $0.55 - .58 
: 60s, ARN GAC CAM SRK 68 eae Oe Ree 1.90 -1.95 Lap fine colored.. 40 — .43 
10s Sten etee seen sere eeenees at age FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE | aie noaihn ees o® ‘aie ae 
Os Beane hs <2 Steuer Ae Fd 1-308, 50-50-58s on cops..............-. $0.90 - .95 | Ha-d ends, } blood white............... "30— 32 
PE 8S FAAS EATER RET T CE o'':: 228 - .30 | 1-400, 50-50-60s0n cope............0.:. 1.00 -1.02} | Hardends, finecolred.................. .18— .20 
(IN GREASE) " ys 4 a Sep Santee seme. ce eeeeces a 02}- ef ne — _ wacker ee Ee - ‘S 
ashayeauns . rd, SR See ee -. 
an vide se coichad Reta ata a $0.17 -0.18 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c., Solid color, 35c. additional. | Burr, fine carbonized................... ee ae 
: ee ae New York Top Futures | 
Buenos Aires: Closed —For Week—~ Closed Net ’ +N 1S (G > Pe 
bs, 40-445... $0.10 -0.11 ne ae oie oe |) Oe ee ee ae 
MAO.» 2 2ssaeseoowararerdosas . eo ae January a 71.20 71.20 68.00 68.00 —3. 20 Merinos, coarse light 90. 044-0..95 
FOREIGN C IT (GREASE SIS IN : | February.... 68.00 71.30 68.00 68.00 ; | Merinos, fine dar 2 ‘ 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN B¢ IND) March. = 68.00 69.00 68.00 68.00 : Merinos, ete eo ee .083-— .09} 
Menta GRMN ea em sue § beware es . $0.19 -0.20 April 68.00 69.00 68.00 68.00 _.ee | Serges, blue. . -043— .05 
China: Combing No. eR eee 12 - .13 May. ee 68.50 69.20 68.00 68.00 0.50 Serges, black. . 04} - .05 
ie Filling PUMGOG: 33 .64606 seas vee him ae SUID vs 6ci0ie 68.00 69.00 67.50 68.00 . S APM ose de mabwesamudes -073— .08 
szechuen ass’t end cemercnlr a? hare: Te July 68.00 69.20 67.50 68.50 +0.50 | Knit, white.... .20}- .21} 
rdova ; 5 args cee a Mined ose .09 — .10 | August .. 68.00 69.20 68.00 68.50 +0.50 | Knit, red . Te .08 — .08} 
Scotch black face (nmominal)............. 14 16 September 68.00 69.00 68.00 68.50 +0.50 Knit, light hoods. . .08}- .09 
et India: KAGMORRE 5:65 3:0 5 o00s.c0eoe 15 - .16 October...... 68.00 69.00 68.00 68.50 +0.50 | Worsted, light.............-....eeee -03}- .04 
ec... Rete oie ahs ie dia wh oees 19 - .20 November... 68.00 69.00 68.00 68.50 +0.50 | Worsted, blue .05 — .05} 
MERC CN... <:c Da titogt aver b Oa eRe « Gales Bes 19 — .20 December.... 68.50 69.00 68.50 68.50 ...... | Worsted, black .054-— .06 
ah Ty e 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis a . 
Marae (60 Day Terms. Spot Goods) | NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
~ pi 
pan orzanzine, 2 thd. spec. ed. XX sk 85%.. $3.25 Peices Nossinel | Close For the Week Close Net 
apan organzine, 2 thd. grand sk. 83% eo 13/15 _, 20/22 Jan. 13 High Low Jan. 19 Ch’'ge 
apan organzine, 2 thd. sp. a sk. 81% 2.90 White White Yellow ; 1 80 184 171 171 09 
apan crepe, 3 thd. gd. XX bob. 83%..... 3.95 SunerG o7 55 January...... . . . . 
apan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack. bob. 81% 1 2.95 paeeae : = 35  f = 3. 7 February 1.82 1. 86 1.72 1.72 . 10 
ipan grenadine, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 4.2) | Grand XX, 83% -  ooae 2.00 2.00 March 1.66 61.88 841.75 1.75 i 
apan grenadine, 3 thd. 90% > ae | Special Crack, 81% Oa 2.05 2.00 2.00 April 1.90 1.90 1.77 1.77 13 
Vanton crepe, 3and 4 thd. 14/ 160n bobbins 2.20 Crack XX, 78% 1.95 1.95 1.95 May 1. 86 1.90 1.77 1.77 09 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% rh 4.00 Extra Extra 73%, 1.90 June 1. 87 1.90 1.77 1.77 .10 
losiery tram 5 thd, Japan, 85% 3.0) Best Extra, 68%. 1.80 July -- 1.87 1.91 1.77 1.97 -10 
losiery tram, crack XX 78%............. 2.75 ra ae : August me Lor t.9@ ‘b.8F V.8F 10 
SPUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, 14/16 isa Seen Total number of bales, 4,520. Total approximate 
40/2 $3.10 60/2 $3.45 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22... 1.60 value, $1,142,204.00. Trading unit crack XX 13,15 
54/? ar < | ‘Tussah file », 8cocoon... Peas as .90 white 78% 
54/2 $30 62/1 4.35 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon ( 
Domestic Rayon Ravon Waste 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second | oo atone pee — = Phere ee ies 
: | yen bleached waste errr ee Tr ‘ 
Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | Per ned thread waste (mis) “09° 
30 -  wWeseeweweasas $2.25 ore 75.. .$1.35 $1 25 150....$0.75 $0.72 | Bleached thread waste (misc.) .06 .07 
51 fe eS eee ee 1.35 $1.25 100.... 1.05 95 175....  .75 -72 | Colored thread waste .03- .04 
33 "2 eter wea 1. 20 1.10 125.... 95 85 | Colored clips... .03- .04 
IO we cncwcueuees 1.00 90 oa ats a 
125 oe. 90 "80 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS | CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
0 Mt ya See aw awen's .72 .70 Fila- Fila- 
130 Fee. ae xrsuneiieoss ote ane Denier ment Price Denier ment Price ies tee . $0. ‘= $0. y 
ae Me Senvacenekans 85 82 5 - Inbleached tops. .......-.-+ssseeeeees 
150 JO. - ean keaswes 85 82 7 - %. . 2 ° #1 = f ONINNIIE 6s ccccemicnswsinaconuetie 7 1 
170 OE weak ea RE DES saa te 30 24 2.60 100 75 1. 10 SEIMEI os vc ine eviews nem wienen - 095 
170 Me  akivacéssacee . 85 82 40 30 1.70 120 90 1.00 | Bleached garnetts.............-eeeeee. 12 
- SOAS oe ee 75 wae 52 30 150 150 112 90 i SN as veanecnewesn aes 1 : 
300 Sree wow oes kaon 63 .60 6 ; r | *g7 | Colored garnetts..........cececseseees ¥ js 
RH i 63 a) le ee ee relia 
a eae) “-guGlea ae wma e -63 . 60 ACETATE PROCESS ny 
ME WEB cocceceaee.. 63 :60 ES Sa Silk Waste 
Denier Price Denier Price | 
a EOE $1.60 125... ..sceeeee $1.10 | Kibizzo Kakai Grand XX............0eeeeees $0.50 
Re ee 1.59 150.......006- 1.00 | Kibjzzo Kakai Triple Extra..................- 44 
Pdbacesaseesss 1.40 300... sees eens 1.00 | Prison Grand Double. .........cccccccccecece 49 
errr re 1. 30 PIES oF he view ives nds Saks cccbsunaes .50 
(Feces 
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@ The “Duplex” arrangement of garnett machines is 


a new development by Proctor engineers that has 
brought about an astonishing improvement in the 
quality of garnetting for a number of shoddy plants. 


@\n this arrangement, the set is made up of a 
breaker unit and a finisher unit with a soft web 
intermediate feed, the purpose of which is to 
change the position of the fibres midway in 
process . . . to present the fibres to the second 
unit in a position parallel to the rolls, which gives 
a more thorough opening of the threads and a 
better blending of staple lengths and colors than 
can be obtained from an equal number of cylinders 
in line. Finished work is remarkably clear of 
threads and nibs... . . mixes of different grades 
and colors are thoroughly and uniformly blended. 


@ Proctor engineers offer improved new sets of 
garnetts in ‘‘Duplex’’ arrangement... or the 
necessary units for remodeling your old sets to this 
modern plan of operation that is proving so profit- 


able for others. Write . .. we'll gladly give full 


information, citing cost-saving features, too. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GIVE MUCH BETTER 


NEW “DUPLEX” SETS 
QUALITY OF WORK ¢ 
















GARNETTS$S| B 


MA Ne 


Company 
Limited 


Serves 
Canada’s 
Textile 
Industries 





A Complete Service 
for the 

Textile Industry 
in Canada 


O”’ long experience in serving the 
Canadian textile industry in all its 
branches—mill coristruction, equip- 
ment and supply—is available to 
those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who con- 
template the establishment of a 
plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, extile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton. 


W. J. WESTAWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building 
Main and McNab Ste., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 
Toronto Office: 401 Spadina Ave. 











WESTAWAY 








